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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
ARTHUR HELPS. 


Bacon’s words make an apt motto for 
‘Friends in Council,’’ the spirit of them 
being notably embodied in the form of that 
charming book. ‘It is good, in Discourse, 
and Speech of Conversation,’’ saith the phil- 
osopher, ‘to vary and intermingle Speech 
of the present Occasion with Arguments ; 
Tales with Reasons; Asking of Questions 
with Telling of Opinions; and Jest with 
Earnest : For it is a dull Thing to Tire, and 
as we say now, to Jade, anything too far.” 
Milverton’s essays are never allowed to tire, 
or jade, anything too far: at the first pos- 
sibility of quid nimis, his two friends in 
council haste into the rescue, and change the 
monologue into a mixed mode of cheery con- 
verse —like those other friends in council, 
one of whom tells us how, on summer days 
in the woods, 


—— ‘they glanced from theme to theme, 
Discuss’d the books to love or hate, 
Or touch’d the changes of the state, 
Or threaded some Socratic dream.’’ 


For we can fancy a real likeness to exist 


between the colloquies on paper of these 


Worth Ashton worthies, and those of actual 
viva voce fact, so tenderly recorded in our 
laureate’s verse; between the matter and 
manner peculiar to the collegian’s conferen- 
ces, and that characteristic of our fictitious 
‘Friends in Council,”? who, in effect, seem 
to us now to 
—— ‘‘ talk as once they talked 
Of men and minds, the dust of change, 


The days that grow to something strange, 
In walking as of old they walked,”’ 


beside the river’s wooded reach, or elsewhere. 
This composite order in the structure of his 
later works gives them a marked superiority, 
cateris paribus, in point of interest and popu- 
lar effect, over the earlier ‘‘ Essays written 
in Intervals of Business.’ 

Mr. Helps is one of those writers whose 
frequent playfulness is, to quote the ‘* Oxford 
Graduate,’”’ never without such deep love of 
God, of truth, and of humanity, as shall 
make even its lightest words reverent, its 


idlest fancies profitable, and its keenest satire 
indulgent: a playfulness, of which Words- 
worth and Plato are proposed as the finest 
and highest examples — in the one case, un- 
mixed with satire, the perfectly simple effa- — 
sion of that spirit 


‘* Which gives to all the self-same bent, 
Whose life is wise and innocent ;”? 


in Plato, and, adds Mr. Ruskin, “in a very 

wise book of our own times, not unworthy 

of being named in such companionship, 

‘Friends in Council,’ mingled with an ex- 

quisitely tender and loving satire.” * You 

can see how satirical the essayist might be, 

in many an instance where he allows himself 

only to be gently ironical. There is often a 
strong dash of the Thackeray essence in his 
reflections on man and manners—as where 
the essayist, contrasting life as it is in novels 
with life as it is out of them, says that in 
the latter, real life, nothing is tied up neatly, 
but all in odds and ends, and that no third 
volume turns up to make things straight — 
many an Augustus marrying many a Belinda, 
and, instead of being happy ever afterwards, 
finding in each successive period of their 
existence its own new growth of trials and 
troubles. Or where Milverton mentions his 
meeting at a country inn with a book of 

prize-fighters’ memoirs, and describes them 
as sad chronicles, told with much earnest- 
ness: how Jim This was stout-hearted and: 
skilful too, but thought he could do more 
than he could—and Tom That could have 
done anything but that he was fond of some- 
thing else —and Sam the Other, who could 
beat all the world, had somebody at home 
whom he was more afraid of than all the 
world: the book being dismissed with the 
remark, that it was very like reading of 

great conquerors and mighty kings, only that 
the names were shorter. The quality of the 
author's satire is seen and felt in such re- 
marks as that on the exact proportion of a 
man’s ignorance of a subject, to the noise he 
makes about it at a public meeting ; or the 
sententious counsel to prefer tallow-boiling as. 
a profession to literature—‘‘it»is better to 
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provide the fuel for the lamp than those 
productions which are said to smell most of 
it;’ or his fling at those coarse, complacent 
people of the world who “pronounce not 
only upon the influx and efflux of tea, coffee, 
sugar, and gold (in which, by the way, their 
dicta are generally wrong),”’ but also on the 
ebb and flow of the passions or the affec- 
tions — and who, seven hundred years ago, 


~ after the first crusade, would have pro- 


nounced, with a wave of the hand after din- 
ner, that there never could be such another 
adventure again, as the first had by no 
means been found to pay ;—or, once more, 
the expression of his quiet disdain for the 
wordy revolutionists of 1848, and their issu- 
ing edicts upon the settlement of all human 
affairs, public and private, with a rapidity 
and want of thought which, he says, would 
be shameful if applied to the regulations of 
a kennel of hounds — men (he calls them) 
“* of glittering words, false axioms, inappro- 
priate antitheses, and general inflation of 
mind.” His turn for humor is of a genu- 
ine English sort. It is his own observation, 
that nothing corrects theories better than 
that sense of humor in which Englishmen 
excel: ‘‘an Englishman sees easily the ab- 
surdity which lurks in any extreme propo- 
sition ;’’ and the essayist’s own writings 
exemplify the assertion. In pathos, again, he 
repeatedly, though most unobtrusively, shows 
himself an approved good master. Witness 
the little episode relating to Ellesmere’s dead- 
and-gone nephew, and that of his German 
protégée, or the reverie picturing forth a 
descendant’s life-history, or the sick-bed scene 
where a fallen woman lies, steeped in misery 
and degradation, but thinking of her mother’s 
gentle assiduities in some of the ailments of 
her childhood, or the allusion to one of those 
vast bereavements which seem a tearing away 
of part of a man’s very soul: ‘‘ when he 
thought each noise in the house, hearing 
noises that he never heard before, must be 
something they were doing in the room— 
the room — where lay all that was mortal 


-of some one inexpressibly dear to him ; when 


he awoke morning after morning to struggle 
vwith a grief which seemed as new, as ap- 
palling, and as large as on the first day; 
which, indeed, being part of himself, and 
thus partaking of his renovated powers, rose 
equipped with what rest, or alacrity, sleep 
had given him ; and sank, unconquered, only 
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when he was too wearied in body and mind 
to attend to it, or to anything.” ‘To every 
such passage we may justly apply a distin- 
guished critie’s note of admiration: “Il 
n’y a pas une affectation, pas un effort: 
ce sont des circonstances toutes simples, sen- 
ties por une Ame vive; et rien n’est plus 
éloquent.”’ 

Of the three ‘ Friends’ who walk and 
talk and take sweet ‘*Council’’ together, 
Ellesmere is the man of most individuality. 
He is a rough, slovenly-dressed, out-spoken, 
George Warrington sort of a man, cynical of 
speech and kind of heart, impatient of shams, 
and no way regardful of appearances. When 
he goes out to dinner, his reflection is, 
‘* What a sacrifice of good things, and of 
the patience and comfort of human beings, 
a cumbrous modern dinner is;’’ and his 
inevitable longing on such occasions is, to 
get up and walk about. His friends wonder 
what he would have done, with that satirical 
turn of his, in old persecuting times — what 
escape his sarcasm would have found for 
itself: some orthodox way, one of them sug- 
gests, who questions Ellesmere’s inclination 
for martyrdom: to which Ellesmere replies, 
that certainly he has no taste for making 
torches for truth, or being one — preferring 
humane darkness to such illumination ; but 
that, at the same time, as he for himself 
well and truly says, ‘‘ one cannot tell lies ; 
and if one had been questioned about the 
incomprehensibilities which men in former 
days were so fierce upon, one must have 
shown that one disagreed with all parties.’’ 
His intimates accuse him of coldness of na- 
ture ; he never dilates much upon anything 
that interests him, though a pet subject at 
which he has been working for months, — 
nor is he fond of listening to the never- 
ending talk of others about ‘heir hobbies, 
but, even with Dunsford and Milverton, votes 
for much continuity of silence when the 
Friends in Council have had ‘ floods of dis- 
cussion,” and declares his preference of 
Rollo’s companionship (good dog Rollo!) to 
theirs, unless such silence be accorded. EI- 
lesmere’s regard for Rollo, and in fact for all 
dumb creatures, is a characteristic not to be 
slurred over. ‘‘ Come, let us go and see the 


pigs,” he exclaims, at the close of one con- 
gress—‘*I hear them grunting over their 
dinner in the farm-yard. I like to see crea- 
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Like some other great lawyers of past and 
present days — Erskine, Brougham, and 
Wilde, for instance — he is very fond, Mil- 
verton tells him, ‘‘ of live creatures of all 
kinds — men, women, and children ex- 
cepted ’? — and is ever making purchases at 
Hungerford market, in his walks home from 
Westminster to his chambers; now a New- 
foundland puppy of remarkable sagacity, 
which forthwith gets the upper hand of 
Rollo; now a peacock of imperial presence 
and intense self-complacency ; pigeons, guinea 
pigs, curious fowls of various kinds, a jack- 
daw of mark and likelihood, and a hedgehog 
which he calls ‘‘his learned friend,’ but 
which his associates call Snoozelem. His 
maxim is, Love me, not only love my dog, 
but my pig, my guinea-pig that is to say, 
my pigeons, and my hedgehog. And when 
Milverton, in one of the colloquies, expresses 
his wish to see an opportunity of self-develop- 
ment extend to animals, Ellesmere says: 
“‘Mine does not ‘extend’ to animals: it 
begins there, I don’t know whether it goes 
on. Benevolence, you know, is not my 
forte.” Benevolence is his forte though, 
and beneficence too. As for his faithful 
Rollo, it is fine to observe the entente cordiale 
between them—to overhear the master’s 
half asides, muttered in piquant ridicule of 
something in the essay or the debate, and 
supposed to be meant for the favorite’s rough 
and ready ear—and to see that favorite 
come bounding to him, nearly upsetting him 
thereby, in the intent of coming to shake 
hands, as the way of dogs is, with his 
mouth. 

Ellesmere, then, is ‘‘ not a bad fellow,” 
says Milverton, ‘‘ at least not so bad as he 
seems ’? —a remark properly enough resented 
by Ellesmere, who vows it is very spiteful to 
represent him as having less spite than was 
supposed, ‘‘ wearing me about you like a 
tame serpent with the poison taken out of 
him.”? Whether working a problem in boy- 
hood, or cogitating a questio verata in man- 
hood, ‘‘I very seldom,” says Ellesmere, 
‘come to the same results as anybody else.’’ 
So sarcastic is he, that the gentle Lucy won- 
ders when anything in nature will give 
occasion to Mr. Ellesmere to say anything 
good-natured of man: when she knows him 
vetter, she will find the rugged cynic has a 
heart tender as her own; for he is like what 
one of our queerest and best of essnyists has 
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been called, a Diogenes with the heart of a 
Saint John. 

If Ellesmere’s character is traced in bold 
sharp strokes, that of Dunsford is happily 
shaded with delicate nuances and quiet tints, 
very effective in their way. He likes to listen 
rather than to talk ; and by his own account, 
when anything apposite does occur to him, it 
is generally the day after the conversation 
takes place. But we feel his presence ‘in 
Council’ throughout; and when he does 
speak, it is with a benignant sagacity, a mel- 
low good sense, and often a lambent irony, 
that add materially to the interest of the 
debate. On a hot day, when the Friends 
are all of them lying about in easy attitudes 
on the grass, Dunsford with his gaiters forms 
& prominent as well as a most picturesque 
figure. He sometimes puts a question that 
requires a stout quarto volume with notes to 
answer. In matters of controversy, he sel- 
dom wants more than a slight pretext for 
going over to the charitable side of things. 
His sister manages his Worth Ashton home 
for him, and does not leave him much to do 
as regards the management of himself; but 
he is tolerant of petticoat government, and 
checks the first risings of discontent with the 
memento, ‘‘ But I must not complain, as it 
is a great thing to be loved and cared for by 
anybody.”’ He is no white-livered milksop, 
though. He is prompt to glow with enthu- 
siasm at a generous thought or deed, and to 
boil with indignation at a base or cruel one. 
When one of Milverton’s essays refers to 
Slavery as ‘‘the enduring perplexity of the 
wisest men,’’ the good, mild pastor interposes 
a protest: ‘‘Strike out that word ‘ endur- 
ing,’ Milverton; endure it cannot, endure it 
shall not”? — to be hailed by Milverton with 
a delighted ‘‘ Well done, my dear Dunsford! 
I have seen for some time that you have been 
at boiling point, quite ready to go out ina 
boat by yourself and attack a slaver (some 
one did the other day); or to set up an 
academy for Negro boys in a slave state, 
perhaps the more dangerous thing of the 
two.’? And if Dunsford now and then says 
something that, by its simplicity and con- 
fiding innocence, elicits from Ellesmere the 
exclamation: ‘‘ My dear Dunsford, what an 
invaluable creature you are, how charmingly 
you are imposed upon ;”’ on the other hand 
he sometimes drops a sage remark that 
prompts Milverton to say: ‘‘I cannot help 
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thinking what a shrewd man you are, Duns- 
ford, when you choose to be so,’’—and to 
maintain that it is Dunsford, after all, who 
ought to conduct great law-cases, and write 
essays, instead of leaving such things to his 
two Friends in Council, and affecting the 
part of a simple, unworldly, retired wan, 
content to receive his impressions of men 
and things from his pupils. We share the 
essayist’s admiration of Dunsford’s mild wis- 
dom — of the spectacle of old age gracefully 
filling its high calling of a continually-en- 
larging sympathy with the young, and toler- 
ance for them. ‘* A man has only to become 
old to be tolerant,”’ says Goethe ; and adds : 
‘* T see no fault committed which I also might 
aot have committed.”” Dunsford is described 
as having reached to the same level of tolera- 
tion by sheer goodness of nature. 

The essayist is, in a good sense, a free- 
thinking and free-speaking man. Practical, 
sagacious, earnest, manly, opposed to what- 
ever is mean, narrow, or illiberal. ‘* Years 
ago,”’ he says, “an old college friend defined 
this present writer as a man who could say 
the most audacious things with the least 
offence.” Puritanism comes in again and 
again for no left-handed blow from this good 
strong arm. Every social mischief for two 
centuries past, he says, has been darkened and 
deepened by Puritanism. It is beyond mel- 
ancholy, it verges on despair, he says, to see 
ministers of religion immersed in heart-break- 
ing trash from which no sect is free — here 
fopperies of discipline — there (still more dan- 
gerous) fopperies of doctrine. His exegesis 
of the text which gives as a main feature of 
pure and undefiled religion, the keeping oneself 
unspotted from the world, assures many ex- 
cellent clergymen that their ‘* world,’’ their 
temptation to err, lies in clerical niceness and 
over-sancitity, and making more and longer 
sermons than there is any occasion for, and 
insisting upon needless points of doctrine, and 
making Christianity a stumbling-block to 
many, and turning Sunday into a ghastly 
idol. If all clergymen had been Christians, 
it is observed, there would by this time have 
been no science of theology. An English 
Churchman though he be, he avows his long- 
entertained belief, that our Church stands 
upon foundations which need more breadth 
and solidity, both as regards the hold it ought 
to have on the reason and on the affections 
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belongs too much to books, set creeds and 
articles, and not enough to living men — not 
admitting easily of those modifications which 
life requires, and which guard life by adapt- 
ing it to what it has to bear. 
Commend us to him for, baiting that bug- 
bear, Conventionality. Let whoso will, 
‘* praise the busy town — 

He loves to rail against it still, 

For ‘ ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other’s angles down, 
And merge,’ he says, ‘in form and gloss 

The picturesque of man and man.’ ’’ 


Thousands are grateful to him for his 
complaint how often in society a man goes 
out from interested or vain motives, at most 
unsewsonable hours, in very uncoinfortable 
clothes, to sit or stund in a constrained posi- 
tion, inhaling tainted air, suffering from great 
heat, and his sole occupation or amusement 
—to talk, only to talk. Grateful for his 
exposcé of those assemblies of fine people in 
London, where nobody has anything to do, 
where nothing is going on but vapid conver- 
sation, where the ladies dare not move freely 
about, and where a good chorus, a childish 
game, or even the liberty to work or read, 
would be a perfect godsend to the whole as- 
sembly. Grateful for his dead-set against 
the notion that all activity must move in cer- 
tain grooves to be owned as successful and 
respectable. Grateful for his cross-examina- 
tion, conviction, and condemnation of the 
theory, that self-development, or even the de- 
velopment of others, is not the end of life, but 
the getting or doing something which can be 
weighed, measured, ticketed, and in some way 
proved to the world. ‘‘As for the world,” says 
Ellesmere, ‘‘ I am one of the few persons who 
really care but little fur it. The hissing of col- 
lected Europe, provided I knew the hissers could 
not touch me, would be a grateful sound rather 
than the reverse — that is, if heard at a reason- 
able distance.’ The essayist may not subscribe 
to all the flighty things Ellesmere is pleased 
to say, but they may pretty nearly all be 
taken, in spirit, as his own, cum grano,— 
it being his express design to represent Elles- 
mere as a most accomplished and a ‘thorough 
gentleman ; not exactly the conventional gen- 
tleman, but a man whom savages would cer- 
tainly take to be a chief in his own country, 
showing high courtesy to others with a sort 
of coolness as regards himself, the result of 
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shames, petty ends, trivial vanities, and 
marked social operations, which, he says, 
dwarf men in their intercourse with others, 
or make them like clowns daubed over in ugly 
patches. 

Thus, in regard to dress, he avows his own 
private opinion to be, that the discomfort 
caused by injudicious dress worn entirely in 
deference to the most foolish of mankind, in 
fact to the tyrannous majority, would out- 
weigh many an evil that sounds very big. 
And he conjectures that, were angels to make 
“‘ perfect returns ’’ of statistics in these mat- 
ters, it might be seen that perhaps our every- 
day shaving, severe shirt-collars, and other 
ridiculous garments, are equivalent to a great 
European war once in seven years, and that 
women’s stays do about as much harm, i. e. 
cause as mych suffering, asan occasional pes- 
tilence — say, for instance, the cholera. 

Talk about this age being free from fear 
of the fagot or the torture-chamber? For 
his part, our essayist refers us to fear of the 
social circle, fear of the newspaper, fear of 
being odd, fear of what may be thought by 
people who never did think, still greater fear 
of what somebody may say —and asks, Are 
not these things a clinging dress of torture? 
The subjects of terror, he reminds us, vary so 
much in different times, that it is difficult to 
estimate the different degrees of courage shown 
in resisting them. ‘‘ Men fear public opinion 
now as they did in former times the star- 
chamber : and those awful goddesses, A ppear- 
ances, are to us what the Fates were to the 
Greeks.”” Especially are women indebted to 
him for what he stoutly says for them, and 
satirically says to them, in respect of conven- 
tionality. He advocates such changes in fe- 
male education as shall free them from that 
“absurd timidity of mind more than of body 
which prevents their seeing things as they 
are, and makes them, and consequently men, 
the victims of conventionality.”” Sq wedded 
is the feminine nature to what it is accus- 
tomed to, that Ellesmere asserts his conviciion 
that if it were customary to have the right 
hand thumbs of all people in the upper classes 
cut off, the women*would all vow that it was 
an clegant custom. The way in which the 
Friends in Council ‘ ventilate’? conventional 
humdrums, illustrates the advice given by 
St. Mare Girardin in one of his Essais de 
Morale : ‘* Ayez des amis, si vous vivez dans 
les temps tranquilles et calmes, afin d’exam- 
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iner avoc eux les réglos que le monde s’est 
faites, et de les vivifier par un peu de contro- 
verse: car, si le doute tue la morale, la rou- 
tine la tue aussi.”? Or, as Mrs. Browning's 
hero words it, 


‘* For this age shows, to my thinking, still more 
infidels to Adam 
Than —s by pvofession, simple infidels to 
od.?? 


Much might be said about the essayist’s 
earnest advocacy of the cause of progress, 
and the true rights of man. The most ad- 
mirable precepts, he sees, are thrown from 
time to time upon this cauldron of human 
affairs, and seem oftentimes only to make it 
blaze the higher ; but that hinders not his 
proffering admirable precepts of his own, nor 
represses his sanguine aspirations on behalf of 
the world, his faith in the increasing purpose 
that through the ages runs. He is cheery 
and genial — suspects that Solomon was 
rather melancholy than wise, when he pro- 
nounced that Wisdom is sorrow — holds that 
the more variety men have in their amuse- 
ments the better —and believes that some day 
it will be found out, that to bring up a man 
with a genial nature, a good temper, and a 
happy form of mind, is a greater effect than 
to perfect him in much knowledge and many 
accomplishments. He knows of no way so 
sure of making others happy as of being so 
oneself, to begin with : not that people are 
to be self-absorbed ; but they are to drink in 
nature and life a little : from a genial, wisely- 
developed man, good things radiate ; whereas 
your philanthropical, cut-and-dried benevo- 
lent people are very apt to be one-sided and 
fussy, and not of the sweetest temper if 
others will not be good and happy in their 
way. Certainly one of the most charming 
characteristics of our essayist is the kindly, 
unpretentious, unpolemical tact with which 
he rather suggests than argues out, rather 
intimates than demonstrates, what he has to 
teach. 

In totching on his style, and art of com- 
position, some notice is due to that lavish use 
of imagery and illustration to which he more 
than once calls attention. Milverton is much 
given to the figurative and metaphoric. 
‘0, I am no match for you if you once get 
amongst metaphors,” says Ellesmere to him : 
‘‘it is your trade.” To which Milverton 
replies, that these are subjects the truth of 
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which can never be so well brought out as 
by the aid of metaphors, which give body 
and circumstance to things incapable of 
adequate representation if discussed in cold 
though precise terms. Ellesmere is struck 
by this remark, and owns, in his own open 
way, that he dares say there ’s truth as well 
as cleverness in it — though still of opinion, 
that metaphors have done at least as much 
harm by introducing falsehood as good the 
other way. ‘But you have made a good 
plea,’”’ he adds, ‘and you may indulge in 
as many metaphors as you like.’”’ Milverton 
does indulge in a good many accordingly. 
His figures of speech are often pregnant with 
meaning, and come in with happy relief and 
illuminative power. Thus, he says there are 
men whose talents for governing are not 
developed until they are placed in power, like 
the palm-branches which spring out only at 
the top of the tree. Many a man, he says, 
has a kind of mental kaleidoscope, where the 
bits of broken glass are his own merits and 
fortunes, and they fall into harmonious 
arrangements and delight him—often most 
mischievously and to his ultimate detriment, 
but they are a present pleasure. Remarking 
on the kind of remorseful despair that is 
chiefly grounded on a foolish belief that 
individual words or actions constitute the 
whole life of man, whereas they are often 
not fair representatives of even portions of it, 
he illustrates his position thus: ‘‘ The frag- 
ments of rock in a mountain stream may tell 
much of its history, are in fact results of its 
doings, but they are not the stream. They 
were brought down when it was turbid ; it 
may now be clear: they are as much the 
result of other circumstances as of the action 
of the stream : their history is fitful: they 
give us no sure intelligence of the future 
course of the stream, or of the nature of its 
waters : and may scarcely show more than 
that it has not always been as it is.” This 
to show, in a similitude, that the actions of 
men are often indifferent indications of the 
men themselves. To which similitude, by the 
way, Ellesmere objects, in the. conversazione 
at the end of the essay, as ‘‘ too much worked 
out: ’’ observing that when we speak of 
similes not going on four legs, we imply that 
@ simile is at best but a four-legged animal — 
whereas this foregoing comparison of life to a 
mountain stream, the rocks brought down by 
it being the actions, is almost a centipede of 
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a simile. Ellesmere suggests a mathematical 
simile of his own, in preference; but Mil- © 
verton holds to the centipede. 

Again : on the subject of the seclusion of 
the world’s thinking few, Milverton remarks : 
“ The mill-streams that turn the clappers of 
the world arise in solitary places : ’’ — which 
his critic calls not a bad metaphor, but un- 
true. And when Milverton, lamenting the 
present aspect of our cathedrals, says that we 
look about, thinking when piety filled every 
corner, ‘‘and feel that the cathedral is too 
big for the Religion which is a dried-up thing 
that rattles in this empty space,”’ Ellesmere 
declares this the boldest simile he has heard 
a long time. 

Another characteristic passage. Milverton 
refers to an appearance in nature, by which 
he has often been put in mind of the effect 
of temper upon men: ‘It is in the lowlands 
near the sea, where, when the tide is not up 
(the man out of temper), there is a shiny, 
patchy, diseased-looking surface of mud and 
sick sea-weed. You pass by in a few hours, 
there is a beautiful lake, water up to the 
green grass (the man in temper again), and 
the whole landscape brilliant with reflected 
light.”” And to complete the likeness, Elles- 
mere adds, the good temper and the full tide 
last’ about the same time — with some men 
at least. ‘* It is so like you, Milverton,”’ he 
adds, ‘‘to have that simile in your mind. 
There is nothing you see in nature but you 
must instantly find a parallel for it in man.” 
Certainly Milverton has a knack at making 
similes, and Ellesmere a zest for criticizing 
them when made. Nor is he particular who 
is the maker. Dunsford sententiously ob- 
serves @ propos of relaxed philanthropic 
efforts, that Custom soon melts off the wings 
which Novelty alone has lent to Benevolence, 
— ‘* And down comes the charitable Icarus,”’ 
quoth Ellesmere,— adding, from a critical 
point of view, ‘‘ A very good simile, my dear 
Dunsford, but rather of the Latin verse 
order. I almost see it worked into an 
hexameter and pentameter, and delighting 
the heart of an Eton boy.”’ Ellesmere a 


raison : Dunsford cannot, compete with Mil- 
verton in this line of things. 

Sometimes Milverton criticizes his own met- 
aphors. As where, showing that all things 
are 80 connected together, that, in matters of 
study, a man who knows one subject well, 
cannot, if he would, fail to have acquired 
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much besides, —he continues: ‘‘ And that 
man will not be likely to keep fewer pearls 
who has a string to put them on, than he 
who picks them up and throws them together 
without method.’? This, however, he ob- 
serves, is a very poor metaphor to represent 
the matter — for what he would aim at pro- 
ducing not merely holds together what is 
gained, but has vitality in itself, is always 
growing. 

As the Friends in Council saunter together 
through the close lanes near Worth Ashton, 
Milverton compares a hedge they are passing, 
bedight with fern, and wild strawberry, and 
foxglove, to a picture of human life — beau- 
tiful and complete in its bold variety, whereas 
men would have one sturdy quickset of the 
same height and color — both in their fellow- 
men and in their hedges. ‘‘ Now we are off 
upon our similitudes,’’ exclaims Ellesmere, 
in his best be-wigged and gowned ‘Sir, I 
object’? manner. ‘‘T thought it soon would 
be so. My dear fellow, cannot you look at a 
bit of nature and enjoy it for yourself, with- 
out troubling y®urself about resemblances, 
and bringing in men on all occasions?” 
Milverton replies, that he does not look out 
for resemblances: they at once occur to him. 
Within a few minutes of his learned friend’s 
rebuke, it is pleasant to find the learned 
friend himself, when arguing that there is 
more friendship at the little boy time of life 
than at any other, falling into metaphoric 
diction, and saying, ‘‘ They are then evenly- 
formed creatures, like bricks, which can be 
laid close to one another. The grown-up 
man is like a fortress, angular-shaped, with 
a moat round it, standing alone.”” Who is 
it that is now involved in metaphors? Lucy 
asks. 

Ellesmere, again, is talking of the benefits 
of travelling, and affirms that Horace may say 
what he likes about care laying hold of the 
tow-rope of a steamer, or sitting behind the 
horseman like his master’s coat strapped 
round a groom ; but a judicious traveller cuts 
the tow-rope or undoes the buckle, and care 
is obliged to drop off behind. ‘‘ Very Hora- 
tian these similes!’’ is the classical Duns- 
ford’s comment ; for Dunsford’s turn to criti- 
cize has come: thus does the whirligig of 
time bring round his revenges. A certain 
familiar humor, as in this paraphrase of post 
equitem sedet atra Cura, distinguishes many 
of the similes introduced in these volumes. 
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There are perhaps as many of them quaint 
and homely, as graceful and refined. Those 
who grumble that everything in life is not 
turned out as neat as a Long-Acre carriage, 
are taught that Nature herself, with her 
vague and flowing ways, cannot at all fit in 
with a right-angled person, and that as there 
are other precise angular creatures, it is to be 
expected, in the collisions of society, that 
these sharp-edged persons should wound each 
other terribly. A man vexed by dispropor- 
tionate care for little things, who accordingly 
finds many more causes of offence than other 
men, and each offence more bitter than others 
find it, is said to have ‘‘a garment embroi- 
dered with hooks, which catches at every- 
thing that passes by.” It is Dunsford’s 
opinion, in contempt of the booksellers’ puff- 
ing system, that good books, ‘‘if there are 
such things, should be sought after, and not 
poked in the faces of purchasers, like Jews’ 
penknives at coach doors.’’ People in au- 
thority, says Ellesmere, are as fearful of at- 
tacking any social evil, as men are of cutting 
down old trees about their houses — though 
he owns there is always something to be said 
for the old trees. (Milverton, by-the-by, 
cannot resist the temptation to improve the 
simile ; and remarks, that it would be mostly 
better, though, to cut them down at once, 
and begin to plant something at the proper 
distance from their houses.) Virtuous people, 
who, having been carefully tended and care- 
fully brought up, plume themselves on their 
virtue, are reminded, that the dainty vase 
which is kept under a glass case in a drawing- 
room should not be too proud of remaining 
without a flaw, conidering its great advanta- 
ges. Those who cherish the delusion that 
reading and writing alone will do for the 
education of the poor, that with the copy- 
book and rule of three their education may 
finish, are assured, that you might as well 
prepare for a liberal hospitality by a good 
apparatus for roasting and boilmg, but never 
putting on any viands, so that the kitchen 
machinery went on grinding unceasingly, 
with no contentment to the appetites of the 
hungry. Compassionately regarding the fig- 
trees against the wall of an English garden, 
and feeling how disgusted they’ must be at 
the climate which needs such a position for 
them, Milverton muses, however, that the 
same thing is only what the greatest men 





have had to endure, to live in an uncongenial 
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clime, and to bring forth fruit with painful 
eulture and under most adverse circumstan- 
ces; ‘‘so you must not complain,” he says, 
** though you are nailed up against the wall.” 

But of the space at our command, an in- 
ordinate measure has been bestowed on tropes 
and similitudes. As to the author’s style in 
general, it is that of one ‘‘ qui voudrait pro- 
duire dans son style la tranquillité modeste 
et hardie de ses pensées.”” It has been re- 
marked that, properly speaking, he has no 
formulze that can be said to constitute a style: 
it “‘everywhere drops upon the subject like 
drapery, and shapes itself to it ;”’ his thought 
being rather of what he is saying, than of 
how he is saying it—so that matter takes 
precedence of manner, and assimilates it to 
itself, pro re naté. ‘* Hence he is as various 
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as his themes, and always new and peculiar.” 
Sometimes he may be “crude and hard,” 
occasionally a little difficult of construction 
(to very light infantry readers): but taking 
him for all in all, he justifies the panegyric 
that has been passed upon him—that he 
contrives, namely, to interest you in every 
thing he says: so that, whether you differ 
from him or agree with him, he equally in- 
terests and fascinates your attention. ‘ It 
is like listening to a person speaking with 
one of those melodious voices that melt into 
your heart. You love to hear him speak 
even if you dissent from every word he ut- 
ters.” What a thing for the Essay, in its 
day of decline and cold obstruction, the rise 
and progress of such an Essay-writer as this! 


e 





Sm Watrer RarercH.—A document con- 
nected with a matter of some historic interest 
has just come into my hands, which, as it may 
not have been published, I copy for preservation 
in your pages : 

**Decimo Septimo die Februarit Ano 1616. 

** Received, the day and yeare above 
Written, in part paymet of a greater 
som, for a certeyne tenemet wth the 
appurtenance lyinge in Micham, in the 
countye of Surrey, from Thomas Plum- 
mer, Esquire, the som of six hundred 
pounds of lawful English monye - - 

‘* Witnes our hands, 


£vj.0o. 


The sale of this property of Lady Raleigh was 
made to enable Sir Walter to fit out his ship, the 
“ Destiny,’’ then preparing for the expedition to 
Oronoco. The gentleman to whom I am indebted 
for this interesting scrap remarks : 


‘¢ The case no doubt is this: Raleigh exhaust- 
ed his own personal means in fitting out his fleet, 
and then resorted to his wife’s property. The 
Mitcham property was sold, and Lady Raleigh 
joined in the sale. The eldest son Walter, who 
felt, no doubt, as much interest as his father in 
the adventure, joined in the sale. The money 
was wanted, and an arrangement made for the 
gale to the Plummer family, and this money was 
obtained upon a simple receipt, leaving it to the 
lawyers employed to prepare at their leisure the 





deed, and the fine and recovery necessary to vest 
the property legally in the purchaser.”’ 


The general similarity between the signatures 
of the father and son, both Walters, is striking; 
whilst Lady Raleigh (Elizaleth Throgmorton) 
seems to have imitated the handwriting of her 
mistress, Queen Elizabeth. — Votes & Queries. 





EprraPus.—The following lines may be seen 
on a gravestone in the churchyard at Kinver, 
Staffordshire : 


‘¢ Tired with wand’ring thro’ a world of sin, 
Hither we came to Wature’s common Inn, 
To rest our wearied bodys for a night, 

In hopes to rise that Christ may give us light.’” 


A Leicestershire poet has recorded, in the 
churchyard of Melton Mowbray, a very different 
conception of our ‘‘ earthly Inn.’? He says: 


“This world’s an Inn, and I her guest : 
I’ve eat and drank and took my rest 
With her awhile, and now I pay 
Her lavish bill, and go my way.” 





Taames Water. —I was the other day told 
by a person that he had drunk Thames water two 
thousand miles out at sea, which was as pure 
and ‘* beautiful’? as possible, but which, when 
they had left land, was as black and filthy as could 
be. He added that it did not taste like common 
water, but that there seemed to be a “‘ solidity” 
about it. — Wotes and Queries. 
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THE GREAT EXPLOSION. 


[It is worth while to preserve the very graphic 
account of this accident, which we copy from the 
correspondent of The Times. It is par of his 
letter dated Before Sebastopol, 20th Nov., 1855. ] 


I was riding from head-quarters, reading 
my letters, when the explosion took place, 
and had just reached the hill, or elevated 
part of the plateau, at the time, and hap- 
pened to be looking in the very direction of 
the park. The phenomena were so startling 
that they took away one’s breath. Neither 
pen nor pencil could describe them. The 
rush of fire, smoke, and iron attained a height 
I dare not estimate, in one great pillar, and 
then seemed to shoot out like a tree, which 
overshadowed half the camp on the right, 
and rained down missiles upon it. The color 
of the pillar was dark gray, flushed with red, 
but it was pitted all over with white puffs of 
smoke, which marked the explosions of the 
shells. It retained the shape of a fir tree for 
nearly a minute, and then the sides began to 
swell out and the overhanging canopy to ex- 
pand and twist about in prodigious wreaths 
of smoke, which flew out to the right and 
left, and let drop, as it were from solution in 
its embrace, a precipitate of shells, carcasses, 
and iron projectiles. I clapped spurs to my 
horse and rode off as hard as I could towards 
the spot as soon as my ears had recovered 
the shock. The noise was horrible ; and when 
the shells began to explode the din was like 
the opening crash of one of the great eannon- 
ades or bombardments of the siege. As I 
rode along I could see thousands hurrying 
away from the place, and thousands hastening 
to it. The smoke became black; the fire had 
caught the huts and tents. General Wind- 
ham overtook me, riding from head-quarters 
as hard as he could go. He was ignorant of 
the cause and locality of the explosion, and 
was under the impression that it was one of 
the French redoubts. Sir Richard Airey fol- 
lowed close after him, and General Codring- 
ton dashed on towards the fire in a few min- 
utes subsequently. On arriving within half 
a mile of the place I saw the ground torn up 
in all directions, the fragments of shell still 
smoking, and shell were bursting around in 
most unpleasant proximity, Captain Piggott, 
in a short time after the explosion, came up 
with the ambulances at a gallop, and urged 
the horses through the flames and amid the 
exploding shell in order to render assistance 
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to the sufferers; and in this arduous duty he 
was manfully and courageously assisted by 
Surgeons Alexander, Mouatt, and others. 
As we were all looking on at the raging fire, 
there was an alarm that the mill which was 
used as a powder magazine had caught fire, 
and there was a regular panic — horses and 
men tore like a storm through the camp of 
the Second Division, and I did not escape the 
contagion, but, at my servant's solicitation, 
mounted my horse, and rode off like the rest, 
till I came up to Colonel Percy Herbert, who 
was actively engaged in trying to get the men 
of his division under arms, but could find nei- 
ther drummers, buglers, officers, nor ser- 
geants. The panic was soon over. The mill 
did not catch, though the roof and doors and 
windows were blown in. The officers, in the 
most devoted way, stripped, and placed 300 
wet blankets over the powder inside at a time 
when the flames were raging behind the mill 
and at the side of it 200 yards away. The 
rockets now began to fly about and to increase 
the alarm; but the wind, which had been 
rather high, abated towards evening, and the 
fire died out. While it lasted the effects were 
grand and terrible. Ilundreds of rockets 
rushed hissing and bursting throygh the air 
at a time, sheets of flame flashed up from 
exploding gunpowder, carcasses glared out 
fiercely through black clouds of smoke, and 
shells burst, tossing high in air burning beams 
of wood and showers of sparks, and boxes of 
small arm ammunition exploded with a rat- 
tling report ike musketry, and flew about in 
little balls of fire. The park was an enclosure 
about 100 yards long by 50 deep, surrounded 
by a stone wall, which separated it on one 
side from our right siege train. It contained 
immense quantities of materiel, and was filled 
with the huts of the officers who lived in it. 
There were three magazines in the place; 
they are now black craters, emitting a smell 
like Gehenna. 

The manner in which this great disaster 
was caused is said to be this : — Some French 
artillerymen were engaged in shifting powder 
from case to case in the park, and, as the 
operation is rather dangerous, every care was 
taken to prevent accidents. The powder 
was poured from one case into the other 
through copper funnels, and no fire was 
allowed near the place where the men were 
so employed. As one of the soldiers was 
pouring the powder out of a case he perceived 
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a fragment of shell gliding out of it into the 
funnel, and, not wishing to let it get into the 
other case, he jerked the funnel to one side ; 
the piece of shell fell on the stones, which 
were covered with loose powder, and is sup- 
posed to have struck fire in its full, for the 
explosion took place at once. Miraculous as 
it may appear, this artilleryman, who was, 
as it were, in the focus of the explosion, 
escaped alive, and is only slightly burnt and 
scorched. His comrade who held the other 
case was blown to atoms. Another strange 
incident was the death of the commandant of 
the artillery for the day. He was in or near 
the park at the time of the explosion, and as 
soon as he had seen everything in order as 
far as possible, he went off to have a look at 
the French batteries in and about Sebasto- 
pol, on which the Russians had opened a 
heavy fire. As he rode along a cannon-shot 
struck off his head. Such is the story. The 
escapes that day were astounding. Clothes 
were torn off men’s backs ; the chairs or beds 
on which they sat, the tables at which they 
were eating, the earth where they stood, 
were broken and torn by shot, shell, rocket 
irons, shrapnel, grape, canister, and musket 
balls, which literally rained down upon them. 


It was fully two minutes ere the heavy volleys 
of bursting shell ceased, and then sullen 
explosions for an hour afterwards warned the 


spectators from the scene. Some of the balls 
and pieces of shrapnel, which must have 
been projected a prodigious height into the 
air, did not fall to the ground for a minute 
and a-half after the last of the explosions. 
For two minutes, which seemed as many 
hours, the terrible shower endured, and des- 
cended on the camp. The distance to which 
fragments flew exceeds belief. It is difficult 
to explain it by mere names of localities. 
One piece of shell flew over Cathcart’s, hill ; 
another killed a horse in New Kadikoi. 
Some struck men and horses in the Guards’ 
camp. One flew over my hut; another 
struck the ground close to it ; another went 
into the camp of the Land Transport Corps 
behind it. Mrs. Seacole, who keeps a res- 
taurant near the Col, avers that a piece of 
stone struck her door, which is three and a 
half or four miles from the park. In the 
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Land Transport Corps of the Light Division 
14 horses were killed and 17 were wounded. 
Pieces struck and damaged the huts in New 
Kadikoi. Appalling as was the shock to 
those who were near, the effect was little 
diminished by distance. The roar and con- 
cussion were so great in Balaklava that the 
ships in harbor and outside at anchor trem- 
bled and quivered, and the houses shook to 
their foundations. The ships at Kamiesch 
and Kasatch reeled and rolled from side to 
side. Mules and horses seven and eight 
miles away broke loose, and galloped across 
the country wild with fright. The noise 
pealed through the passes at Baidar, like the 
loudest thunder. In fact, the effect resem- 
bled some great convulsion of nature. Many 
thought it was an earthquake ; others fan- 
cied it was the outburst of a volcano ; others 
that the Russians had got hold of Lord Dun- 
donald’s invention, and that they had just 
given it a first trial. Indeed, one officer said 
to another, as soon as he recovered breath 
and could speak, ‘‘I say, that’s a nice sort 
of thing, is it not? The sooner we go after 
that the better.” He was persuaded the 
Russians had thrown some new and unheard- 
of instrument of destruction into the camp. 
The sense of hearing was quite deadened in 
many persons, and their nervous systems have 
not yet recovered the shock, so that any sud- 
den noise startles them. The French had 
six officers killed’ and 13 officers wounded ; 
65 of their men, mostly of the artillery, were 
killed, and 170 men were wounded, of whom 
many will never recover. The destruction 
in money value of articles appertaining to the 
siege train was very great, and if the cost of 
the import of fresh articles be added, the 
sum will be considerable. But when we 
come to men — to those gallant fellows who 
survived the battles and the dangers of the 
campaign — we feel our loss is irreparable. 
What value can be placed on those noble 
artillerymen of the siege train, who, with lit- 
tle praise or encouragement, have stood by 
their guns in so many bombardments, and 
who had acquired skill, practice and hard- 
ihood in the greatest siege the world ever 
saw ¢ 
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Part of an Article on the Plymouth Collection, in the N. ¥. 
Independent. 


HYMNS. 


Tue work required to compile a large col- 
lection of hymns no one will ever know until 
he has had it to perform. And the longer a 
man labors, the oe satisfied is he apt to be 
with the results. If we had known, at the 
beginning, the task which we imposed upon 
ourselves in attempting the Plymouth Collec- 
tion, we should have been far less eager than 
we were. The first year or two of our work 
we felt only the glow and pleasure of dis- 
covery and acquisition. But when, by our 
very working, we were educated into clearer 
conceptions of what a hymn should be, and 
what a hymn-book, the work to be done 
augmented before us, and our own accom- 
area grew insignificant. And, often, 

ut for the joy given us by such company of 
hymns, but for their communion and sweet 
voices, that at times rose up about us as if 
the sainted dead had come back again, and 
were voicing the truth of heaven in our ears, 
we would have relinquished the endeavor. 

The ground to be gone over in searchin 
English hynmology is immense. The ol 
collections, the partial contributions of single 
authors, the modern effusions, which have 
been numerous, need to be narrowly exam- 
ined. The work is complicated by the almost 
wanton liberty which compilers have taken 
with hymns; 30 that, with the exception of 
a few artistically — hymns, which even 
hymn compilers dare not mutilate, it may 
almost be said that there are as many versions 
of hymns as there have been collections. One 
is liable, at every step, to be betrayed into 
diluted forms of hymns instead of that in 
which they were conceived. 

The discovery of a statue, a vase, or even 
of a cameo, inspires art-critics and collectors 
with enthusiastic industry, to search whether 
it be a copy or an original, of what age, and 
by what artist. But I think that a heart- 
hymn, sprung from the soul’s deepest life, 
and which is, as it were, the ie of the 
heart in those hours of transfiguration in 
which it beholds God and heavenly angels, is 
nobler by far than any old simulacrum, or 
carved ring, or heathen head, however ex- 
quisite in lines and feature! To trace back a 
— to its source, to return upon the path 
along which it has trodden on its mission of 
mercy through generations, to witness its 
changes, its obscurations and reiippearances, 
is a work of the truest religious enthusiasm, 
and far surpasses in importance the tracing 
of the ideas of mere art. For hymns are the 
exponents of the inmost piety of the Church. 
They are crystalline tears, or blossoms of joy, 
or holy prayers, or incarnated raptures. 
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They are the jewels which the Church has 
worn ; the pearls, the diamonds and precious 
stones, formed into amulets more potent 
against sorrow and sadness than the most 
famous charms of wizard or magician. And 
he'who knows the way that hymns flowed, 
knows where the blood of piety ran, and can 
trace its veins and arteries to the very heart. 

No other composition is like an experi- 
mental hymn. It is not a mere poetic im- 
pulse. It is not a thought, a fancy, a feelin 
threaded upon words. It is the voice o: 
experience speaking from the soul a few words 
that condense and often represent a whole 
life. It is the life, too, not of the natural 
feelings growing wild, but of regenerated 
feeling, inspired by God to a heavenly destiny, 
and making its way through troubles and 
hindrances, through joys and victories, dark 
or light, sad or serene, yet always struggling 
forward. Forty years the heart may have 
been in battle, ak one verse shall express the 
fruit of the whole. One 7 hope may 
come to fruit only at the end of many years, 
and as the ripening of a hundred experiences. 
As there be flowers that drink up the dews 
of spring and summer, and feed upon all the 
rains, and only just before the winter comes 
burst forth into bloom, so is it with some of 
the noblest blossoms of the soul. The bolt ~ 
that prostrated Saul gave him the exceeding 
brightness of Christ; and so some hymns 
could never have been written but for a 
heart-stroke that well-nigh crushed out the 
life. It is cleft in two by bereavement, and 
outof the rift comes forth, as by resurrection, 
the form and voice that shall never die out 
of the world. Angels sat at the ve’s 
mouth ; and so hymns are the angels that 
rise up out of our griefs, and darkness, and 
dismay. 

Thus born, a hymn is one of those silent 
ministers which God sends to those who are 
to be heirs of salvation. It enters into the 
tender imagination of childhood, and casts 
down upon the chambers of its thought a 
holy radiance which shall never quite depart. 
It goes with the Christian, singing to him all 
the way, as if it were the airy voice of some 
guardian spirit. When darkness of trouble, 
settling fast, is shutting out every star, a 
hymn Surets through and brings light like a 
torch. It abides by our side in sickness. It 
goes forth with us in joy to syllable that joy. 

And thus, after a time, we clothe a hymn 
with the memories and associations of our 
own life. It is garlanded with flowers which 
grew in our hearts. Born of the experience 
of one mind, it becomes the unconscious 
record of many minds. We sang it perhaps 
the morning that our child died. We sang 
this one on that Sabbath evening when, after 
ten years, the family were once more all 
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together. There be hymns that were sung 
while the mother lay a-dying; that were 
sung when the child, just converted, was 
filling the family with the joy of Christ new- 
born, and laid, not now in a manger, but.in 
a heart. And, thus sprung from a wondrous 
life, they lead a life yet more wonderful. 
When they first come to us, they are like the 
single strokes of a bell ringing down to us 
from above; but, at length. a single hymn 
becomes a whole chime of bells; mingling and 
discoursing to us the harmonies of a life’s 
Christian experience. 

And oftentimes, when in the mountain 
country, far from noise and interruption, we 
wrought _— these hymns for our vacation 
tasks. we almost forgot the living world, and 
were lifted up by noble lyrics as upon mighty 
wings, and went back to the days when 
Christ sang with his disciples, when the dis- 
ciples sang too, as in our churches they have 
almost ceased todo. O! but for one moment 
even, to have sat transfixed, and to have 
listened to the hymn that Christ sang and to 
the singing! But the olive-trees did not hear 
his murmured notes more clearly than, rapt 
in imagination, we have heard them! 

There, too, are the hymns of St. Ambrose 
and many others, that rose up like birds in 
the early centuries, and have come flying and 
singing all the way down to us. Their wing 
is untired yet, nor is the voice less sweet now 
than it was a thousand years ago. Though 
they sometimes disappeared, they never sank ; 
but, as engineers for destruction send bombs 
that, rising high up in wide curves, overleap 
great spaces and drop down in a distant spot, 
so God, in — of darkness, — to “= 
caught up these hymns, spanning long periods 
of eh te letting thers fall at distant eras, 
not for explosion and wounding, but for 
healing and consolation. 

There are crusaders’ hymns, that rolled 
forth their truths upon the oriental air, 
while a thousand horses’ hoofs kept time 
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below, and ten thousand palm-leaves whis- 

red and kept time above! Other hymns, 

ulfilling the promise of God that his saints 

should mount up with wings as eagles, have 
horne up the sorrows, the desires, and the 
aspirations of the poor, the oppressed, and 
the persecuted, of luguenots, of Covenanters, 
and of Puritans, and winged them to the 
bosom of God. 

In our own time, and in the familiar expe- 
riences of daily life, how are hymns m 
over and vine-clad with domestic associations ! 

One hymn hath opened the morning in ten 
thousand families, and dear children with 
sweet voices have charmed the evening ina 
thousand places with the utterance of another. 
Nor do I know of any steps now left on earth 
by which one may 80 soon rise above trouble 
or weariness as the verses of a hymn and the 
notes of a tune. And if the angels that 
Jacob saw sang when they appeared, then I 
know that the ladder which he beheld was 
but the scale of divine music let down from 
heaven to earth. 

It is impossible that one, in this spirit, and 
with unfeigned love for his work, should 
attempt a collection of hymns large enough 
for the wants of the family, the social meeting, 
and the public congregation of the church, 
and representing every phase of personal 
experience or religious want, without a more 
thorough conviction of its imperfections than 
any other one could have. And when to the 
inherent difficulties of a hymn collection 
were added the even greater difficulty of 
combining with them a sufficient body of 
tunes for congregational uses, difficulties not 
only of selection and adaptation, but me- 
chanical difficulties in mating and placing, 
page by page, the materials required, no 
more, no less ; subjecting the whole body of 
hymns and tunes to the necessities of space 
measurement, the obstacles were increased a 
thousand fold. 





«Goop Wie NEEDS NO Busu.’’ — This prov- 
erb has reference to the practice which formerly 
prevailed of hanging a tuft of ivy at the door 
of a vintner, as we learn from — 

“ Now a days the good wyne needeth none ivye garland.” 
Ritson, in a note on the epilogue to Shakspeare’s 
As You Like It, speaks of the custom as then 
prevalent in Warwickshire, and as having given 
the name to the well-known Bush Inn at Bristol. 





Pronunciation or Brete Names. —The clerk 
of a retired parish in North-west Devon, who 
had to read the first lesson always, used to make 
a hash of Shadrac, Meshac, and Abednego; and 
as the names are twelve times repeated in the 
third chapter of Daniel, after getting through 
them the first time, he called them ‘‘ the afore- 
said gentlemen’? afterwards. — Wotes and 
Queries. 














THE UNDER-STRATA OF NEW YORK. 


From the New York Times, 11 Dec. 
THE UNDER-STRATA OF NEW YORK. 


Ir any one has watched the testimony in 
the trial of Baker, now going on, he will be 
most of all surprised at the revelations it 
makes of City-life below the surface. We 
had all known, of course, that there were 
sharpers and rowdies and criminal charac- 
ters enough among us ; still, few had realized 
the existence of such organized and _profes- 
sional bands of desperadoes. But they come 
one after another to the witness-stand, or 
they speak of companions, and business, and 
scenes, in such a way as to show that down 
in the depths of society there is a class where 
to cheat, to pene, to bully, to fight, is as 
much a regular profession as in the upper 
strata to cure, or to plead, or to do honest 
labor. What are they — these men — that for 
a little while come forth from their haunts 
and dens, and stand up in full day before 
New York? How do ey live? What do 
they do to earn their genteel clothes, their 
continual pleasures, a their host of follow- 
ers? What is our lower class made up of? 
These men are like the. athletes and 
prize-fighters and freed slaves who composed 
the lowest population of Rome in classic 
days, whose characters, with their deep lines 
of villany, yet stand out under the strong 
touch of Cicero’s pen. He warned his coun- 
trymen of them then, as moralisfs do of these 


now. And the censors, who lived amid a) 


corrupt race, only ceased to warn when these 
desperadoes had overturned society and 
seized the Government itself. These men in 
New York are the brawlers, fighters, and 
** pugilists,’’— for we are told by one wit- 
ness that there is a great distinction’ between 
the two latter. They train themselves to 
batter each other at a few dollars a head; 
they lead the rows and brawls at elections 
and on race-courses; they go armed each 
night with revolvers and knives, and when 
the devil of liquor is in them, they commit 
the murders and the brutal acts of violence 
which stain our city’s Police record. Al- 
most every one of them is marked by these 
hideous quarrels ;— his nose broken, or his 
ear bitten off, or bis body marred by the 
scars of bullet or knife-gash. They are 
gamblers ;— they throw the dice, or shuffle 
the cards, or push the billiard-ball, the whole 
nightlong. ‘They cheat as well as stake, and 
live on the pickings of young gentlemen of 
means who fall into their vulturous claws. 
The gas-light is the day-light for them ; 
rooms hot and reeking with the smell of 
debauch their natural atmosphere. They 
take no note of time—as one witness 
apologetically explained with regard to his 
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night ; and they are wild in riot or plun- 
der, when other men sleep. Their hands are 
stained with blood, and their pockets lined 
with the gold of the innocent. They are 
pimps and seducers. The houses of crime 
send them out to the simple-hearted and un- 
wary in city and country, to fill the ranks of 
the wretched and debauched. Still their own 
lives are black with acts of lust and treach- 
ery, wrought on those who trusted them. 
They know the windings of crime in the va- 
rious countries ; the gambling tricks of Cali- 
fornia, the skill of the burglar and thief of 
London, the quick evasion of the Police in 
Paris, and the ready use of knife and pistol 
in America. .They have the slang language 
of the flash men. They belong to the great 
community of desperadoes, who~ abound 
wherever English is spoken. Of course, as 
with all men, there are good qualities among 
them: instances of honor and generosity, 
and of a courage which wounds and death 
du not shake. But, generally speaking, their 
lives are hideous — stained with crimes, ani- 
mal, brutal, selfish, and debauched. They 
rob, gamble, and cheat ; they fight and brawl 
and murder ; they live in the dark; they de- 
bauch and brutify themselves ; they trap the 
unwary, and ruin the pure and innocent ; 
they are the hired bullies of electioneers, the 
clayueurs at primary meetings ; they live on 
plunder and rapine and robbery. 

Such are the men who form the foundation 
of society in New York ; whose existence is 
hardly known till a case like this of such 
horrible bloodshed and vivlence calls them 
out of their holes to the daylight! Yet the 
Police know these men. Every one, — name 
and history, — we doubt not, is familiar to 
the Police records. Their haunts, their busi- 
ness, even the dark suspicion of their crimes, 
are perfectly open to the guardians of our 

ublic order. Our politicians can tell you 
p name each leader in the desperate gangs. 
Thousands and thousands of dollars have 
gone froin the pockets of our wealthy party- 
leaders to the hands of such desperadoes. 
During some years these villains have almost 
lived on the gold of rich office-seekers, and of 
moral, perhaps religious, merchants, who 

ve blindly to support their candidate. 
Thank Heaven! that is for the present over. 
If the Know-Nothings do nothing hetter, 
they will receive the thanks of posterity for 
having at least broken up the system of em- 
ploying foreign and -native bullies in our 
elections. For the last few years, the aban- 
doned characters who live at the bottom of 
New York seem to have frightfully increased. 
Poole’s murder served to show people first 
what a numerousand terrible class of worth- 
less men lay hidden here. 





memory of dates —for their day is in the 


What should be dune? Sometimes, as 
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each day brings out some new evidence of 
our social corruption, some new connivance 
of judges with criminals, some fresh act of 
incredible villany in high places, some new 
fraud or peculation or robbery among the 
vernors of society, or some new, astound- 
ing crime among the depraved and ignorant 
classes, and as one remembers that these 
things, which usually mark an old decaying 
civilization, belong to our youth, one is 
ready to say in Se ir, “Our society is 
hopelessly rotten.”’ But it is notso. It is 
true, the vices and extravagances of wealth 
and the crimes of the Old World have cen- 
tered here, till the city needs from pulpit and 
press a continual censor, who, like Cato, 
shall thunder against the hollowness and 
corruption and dishonesty and licentiousness 
which rule — who shall even cast off innocent 
pleasures, to show, as did the Puritans, the 
nd stern obligation of duty and morality. 
t is true, these villains and rowdies swarm 
— but like vermin, it is in the night. Thus 
far, they dare not appear inopen day. Pub- 
lic opinion is not yet debauched enough to 
allow them. 

They are by name and profession the 
scum and outcasts of the world. The great 
current of the middle classes is as New Eng- 
land first set it— towards morality and re- 
ligion. We have good schools, libraries, 
churches — inducements to virtue and good- 
ness without number. Corruftion has not 
yet eaten out the heart of the great mass of 
our people. The national conscience still re- 
jects with loathing, peculation and debauch- 
ery and vice. The great evil is the laziness 
of the good. If our moral community only 
would arise, take the reins of government 
and the direction of society into their own 
hands, even for a little while ; oust rogues 
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from offices and arraign unjust judges ; put 
honest and faithful policemen into the posts 
of many, who are only accomplices of rascals 
and vagabonds ; if they would but show their 
hands, we should see how little real power 
these desperate, vicious classes have. Of 
course, in the worst city, the lovers of order, 
the virtuous and good, immensely preponder- 
ate over the wicked and vile. Society would 
fall to pieces, if it were not so. In New 
York, we have the advantage of a continual 
importation of vigorous, moral young men 
from New England and the country, who 
soon in their turn become the leaders of 
business and social life. 

The rub is, that our better people will not 
take the trouble to reform our evils. The 
rowdies and peculators have their own way, 
because no one cares enough or knows enough 
about the matter to interfere. The great 
conservators of society —the preachers and 
the press —must awaken now to our dan- 
gers. The pee principles of duty, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, the sentiment of 
religion must be appealed to, to guard soci- 
ety from these increasing evils. 

There must be a sterner, “pried morality, 
eo to every branch of practical life, 
and no longer a mere technical abstraction, 

reached from the desk. The press must 
earlessly root out and expose every evil, and, 
against whatever obloquy, speak always for 
the just and moral and true. Men of upright- 


ness must not fear to soil their hands in 


domestic politics, but firmly do their part in 
cleansing this Augean stable of filth and 
iniquity. We must lay our hands to this, 
or the desperadoes will finally overturn and 
debauch society here, as they did in Rome. 
Let ir A lover of public morality and well- 
being take the matter seriously to heart. 


4 





A Spantsu PLAY-BILL, EXHIBITED AT SEVILLE, 
1762. —** To the Sovereign of Heaven —to the 
Mother of the Eternal World —to the Polar Star 
of Spain —to the Comforter of all Spain — to 
the faithful Protectress of the Spanish Nation — 
to the Honour and Glory of the Most Holy Virgin 
Mary — for her benefit, and for the Propagation 
of her Worship — the company of comedians will 
this and give a representation of the Comic Piece 
called — 


** NANINE. 
*« The celebrated Italian will also dance the 
Fandango, and the Theatre will be respectably 
illuminated.’’ 


Warcu-paper Inscription. — Akin to dial 
inscripti are inscriptions on watch-papers 





used in the days of our grandfathers, in the 
outer case of the corpulent watch now-a-days 
seldom seen. I send you the following one, 
which I read many years since; but, asI did 
not copy the lines, 1 cannot vouch for their 
being strictly accurate : 


‘* Onward perpetually moving, 

These faithful hands are ever proving 
How quick the hours fly by; 

This monitory pulse-like beating 

Seems constantly, methinks, repeating, 
Swift ! Swift ! the moments fly. 

Reader, be ready — for perhaps before 

These hands have made one revolution more, 
Life’s spring is snapt — you die !”’ 

— Notes and Queries. 











OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 


From The Saturday Review. 
OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 


Wedesire to bring a simple and important 
subject before our readers, and we have there- 
fore adopted a title readily expressive of our 
meaning, instead of repelling them by the 
announcement of a thesis On the Allotropic 
Condition of Matter. By this formidable 
phrase, chemists designate the different forms 
of the same things when they possess unlike 
properties. A body may have been known 
to you all your life ; it may be as familiar as 
the air you breathe; you drink it, eat it, or 
walk on it, from boyhood to manhood ; and 
yet some day a chemist enters into his labor- 
atory and transforms the identical object into 
something you have never seen before. Itis 
now quite altered in shape, color, taste, and 
properties, although the original composition 
remains unchanged. This is the extraordi- 
nary part of the subject, and the idea must be 
fixed in the mind before Peg There 
is no cooking of the familiar thing, no adul- 
teration, no addition or subtraction of any 
ingredient ; but the character of the body 
becomes masked by the acquisition of new 
Se comarca the old friend simply gets a new 
ace by the application of some of those nec- 
romantic processes which chemists are wont 
toemploy. We intend to show what they 
have lately been doing in this way, for new 
faces are being put on so fast to many of our 
old friends, that a man may soon lose all the 
knowledge which he thinks he possesses in 
“— to any one object in nature. 

e will suppose, for instance, that we 
possess a tolerable acquaintance with the air 
around us. This air, as every one knows, is 
made up of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, 
both of them colorless, tasteless, and easily 
breathed, certainly without unpleasant, and 
rather with invigorating, sensations. The 
nitrogen is a passive sort of body, but the 
oxygen is endowed with a certain range of 
likings, enabling it to make fire burn, keep 
up animal heat, and nourish plants without 
affecting their colors. With these mild and 
amiable qualities, one would have thought 
the chemists might have left it alone. But 
recently they have tortured it in such a bar- 
barous fashion that it has been compelled to 
wear two new faces, with two characters 
corresponding to them ; and the new aspects 
which the element has assumed under the 
torture have been so startling that the savans 
themselves had great difficulty in believing 
they were still in communion with their old 

‘friend. One of the methods used in the 
transformation was to force the oxygen to 
leave the nitrogen with which it keeps com- 

ny in air, and to unite with the earth 
ytes Not much liking this last alliance, 
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the oxygen escapes back to the air the instant 
the attention of the barytes is given to any- 
thing else ; as, for instance, if an acid be in- 
troduced to its society. But the oxygen 
which returns to the air is now no longer the 
mild and agreeable element it formerly was. 
It tastes strongly like a lobster; it pro- 
duces powerful suffocating sensations when 
breathed, rusts metals, and destroys vegetable 
colors. Thesecond new face is ape to oxy- 
gen by exposing it to rude shocks of electri- 
city, as Professor Andrews, of Belfast, has 
lately been doing. It now acquires the pecu- 
liar and disagreeable smell perceived in work- 
ing an electrical machine — exactly like the 
foetid odor acquired by the hand when the 
yellow flowers of the eschscholtzia are pressed 
in it. The oxygen in this state, instead of 
exhibiting its old mild likings for other bodies, 
now shows the most rabid desire to attack 
them ; or, as chemists would say, its affinities 
are much exalted. After all, it is possible 
that the lobster-tasting and badly-smelling 
gas may ultimately prove to be oxygen with 
the same face, only a little differently twisted 
by the kind of torture used; but for the 
present their characters are distinct. “he 
ordinary ingredient of air is thus know to 
us with~ three different faces. The ch ists 
may enjoy it under the two new cha. cters 
— we are content to preserve our a uain- 
tance with the old one. 

Clay is the next object to which we ould 
direct attention. The basis of clay isalu ina, 
united with silica or flinty matter. very 
one knows what clay is, and in its pure 
unmixed state it is highly intractable. Very 
obstinate it is in our farms, holding water 
fast, and requiring thorough drainage to 
make anything of it. But a Glasgow chem- 
ist, Mr. Walter Crum, has lately taken it 
into his head to make the basis of clay, the 
alumina, soluble in water like sugar. If 
Nature took the fancy to play the necroman- 
cer like Mr. Crum, what a mess the world 
would be in! Our farms would run away 
into the drains, and our brick houses be 
washed into the sea. The following is the 
recipe for giving our familiar friend clay his 
new face : — Dissolve clay, or rather pure 
alumina, in vinegar ; boil off the latter, and 
the former remains; but, instead of being 
intractable to water, it now melts like sugar. 
Another chemist, Saint Claire Deville, of 
Paris, has been working at clay also, and 
has got out of it something worth having, 
although it is one of the double-faced tribe 
which we are describing. The general pub- 
lic may not have known, though scientific 
men did, that there is a metal in alumina ; 
in fact, alumina consists of this metal, alum- 
inium, and the oxygen of air. Previously 
to this last discovery, if a savant had been 
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asked what the metal was like, he would 
mye have said that he had never seen it, 
ut that a German chemist had described it 
as a black powder, difficult to make, but, 
when made, decomposing water, dissulving 
in acids, and burning in air so as to become 
alumina. The French chemist presents this 
metal with a new face, strong, white, and 
lustrous like silver, not rusting in air, and 
refusing to be attacked by most of the acids. 
It allows itself to be beaten into plates, 
rolled into leaves, or drawn out into wires, 
and has the singular property of being no 
heavier than glass. A wondrously valuable 
body this would be to add to our limited 
stock of useful metals; and clay, the raw 
material fur producing it, is cheap enough 
all over the world. Unfortunately, the pro- 
cesses for making it are-expensive. Alum- 
inium is united with cblorine ; and the metal 
sodium (the basis of soda) is used to drag 
away the chlorine from it, and then it re- 
mains with the valuable characters just de- 
scribed. At present its price is about £40 
sterling fur a puund weight; but it is soon 
expected to besuld for half that sum. Until 
it is as cheap as silver, it will receive few 
ractical applications ; but then it will, for, 
ing much lighter, the same weight will go 
over a far larger surface. Manufacturers 
should not rest till they find means to render 
it as cheap as copper. Clay may thus be 
expected in the end to give a fair substitute 
for silver ; and the world has just been startled 
by being told that the new metal calcium, 
the basis of common lime, is yellow like gold. 
It would be indeed singular to find a substi- 
tute for silver in common clay, and for gold 
in ordinary limestone. But calcium with its 
present properties is useless ; for it ruste in 
air and decomposes water. No doubt chemists 
will shortly give it a second face, and the 
discovery would be sv important that man- 
kind would forgive them for their alarming 
tricks upon the air we breathe. But, to do 
the chemists justice, many of the new faces 
put upon old objects endow them with more 
valuable properties than they had before. 
Let us refer to phosphorus as an instance 
of this. ‘The ordinary nature of phosphorus 
isknown. It is a half-transparent body like 
wax. The heat of the hand or simple fric- 
tivn is sufficient to ignite it, and then it burns 
fiercely, producing a malignant wound. It 
must always be preserved under water from 
its dangerous qualities, and, even with this 
precaution, is so hazardous that manufac- 
tories using it are not insurable. The chief 
use of phosphorus in the arts is to make lu- 
cifer matches. The makers of matches in 
other countries, but luckily not in England, 
' from the better ventilation of our workshops, 
are subject to a dreadful disease which ulti- 
mately attacks the jaw-bones, and produces 








frightful deformity, if not death. There, 
then, was a oe case for thechemists. If 
it were possible to put a new face on phos- 
phorus, so as to give it an innocent instead 
of a dangerous character, a grand practical 
triumph to science would be attained. This 
has, in fact, been effected by exposing med 

horus to the prolonged action of heat 

Jnder its influence, the white transparent 
body becomes opaque and of a brick-red 
color. It now no longer inflames by the heat 
of the hand or by friction. It dues not re- 
quire to be kept under water, but may be 
transported from one place to another in bar- 
rels. Formerly highly poisonous, it has now 
become quite innocuous. It may still, how- 
ever, be used with proper mixture for mak- 
ing lucifer matches, so that the main proper- 
ty for which phosphorus is useful in the arts 
has not been lest by the transformation. 

The discovery of this red-brick looking 
phosphorus is likely, however, to cause a 
revolution in the art of making lucifers. 
These are at all times dangerous inmates of a 


house. If they are dropped on the floor,-’ 


trampling upon them may produce ignition. 
Left near the fire, they may inflame spontsne- 
ously. If lucifer matches could be madeso 
as to require, for setting them on fire, a con- 
dition which could not happen accidentally, 
a great security would be attained. In the 
French Exhibition, there is exhibited a small 
box of lucifers which may in time alter the 
whole manufacture. The brick-red phospho- 
rus in this case is not put on the match 
itself, as has always hitherto been done, but 
is added to the emery and placed on the sand- 
paper or rough surface used to produce the 
friction. The matches in the box are not in 
fact lucifers, until they have taken up a little 
of the red phosphorus by being rubbed across 
the rough surface of the box, when they in- 
stantly ignite ; but as this‘condition cannot 
occur except by design, the invention gives 
to the use of lucifers a safety which has long 
been desired, but never previously been at- 
tained. 

One more illustration will suffice. The 
illuminating principle of coal gas is termed 
olefiant gas by chemists. Eveh in the gaseous 
state, olefiant gas has two distinct faces and 
characters, and the same body assuines both 
a liquid and asolid form. When cval is dis- 
tilled, if the heat be kept low enough, the 
illuminating principle of coal gas passes over 
as a white solid, like wax; at a higher heat, 
it comes over in the form of an oil: and at 


a more elevated temperature still, it assumes 
the usual condition of olefiant gas. Now- 
this body, in all its three states, is already 
useful to industry. In the gaseous state, it 
illuminates coal gas; in the oily condition, 
it lubricates machinery ; and in the solid 
state it is now employed for skin diseases, 
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but ere long will be used more extensively 
for making beautiful white candles from 
black coal. 

Sufficient instances have now been cited to 
point to the commencement of a great era in 
chemical science. It is impossible to put a 
limit to these transformations. The few 
which have already been studied have en- 
riched industry with old bodies endowed with 
new and useful properties. As regards the 
science of chemistry, the very fact that, under 
a slight variation of conditions, the same body 
can assume the most dissimilar characters, 
yw age raises in the minds of chemists the 
doubt whether it is likely that there really 
are so many distinct elementary substances 


in nature as the science now teaches. We 
call the body ‘“‘allotropic’’ when we can 
transform its two distinct forms one into the 
other. May not some of the separate ele- 
ments be mere allotropic modifications in 
which the power of re-conversion has not 
been realized? But, in every point of view, 
the recent researches of chemists into the all- 
otropic conditions of matter are of vast im- 
portance for the future of science and for the 
advancement of industry; and we have at- 
tempted, therefore, to introduce our readers 
to a subject which can only be uninteresting 
when treated in a technical manner, and ob- 
scured by the learned terms used by chemical 
philosophers. 





Montesquieu. — Montesquieu presents a rare 
instance of the union of close application to study, 
with freedom from its wonted penalties, in the 
shape of physical lets and hindrances. The 
bookish man is too often a ‘‘ poor creature,”’ 
irritable, sensitive, thin-skinned, over-susceptible 
to unkind skyey influences and social vexations. 
Montesquieu passed an unruffled life, easy of 
temper, serene of soul. He was blest with the 
mens sana in corpore sano; he would sleep the 
whole night long without waking; in the morning 
he would rise with elastic frame and joyous spirit, 
keenly appreciating what the Preacher, the son 
of David, once said: ‘* Truly, the light is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold 
the sun.’’? Him, tranquil scholar, unlike brain- 
stricken scholars so very many, the sun he thus 
welcomed smote not by day, neither the moon 
by night. ‘‘ The whole of the day,’ he tells us, 
between rising thus refreshed to renew his course 
and retiring for another secure lease of sleep, 
**the whole of the rest of the day I am in a state 
of placid enjoyment.’? When it was bed-time 
again, instead of being occupied as nineteen hard 
thinkers out of twenty would be by cogitations, 
retrospections, ruminations on the past day’s 
subjects of inquiry he ‘‘dropped off’? like a 
three-year-old, and so he realized, three hundred 
and sixty-five nights a year, the gnomic verse, 


“¥avog Meqguze Gwuatog Cwtyora. 


Unintelligible to him would have been Cole- 
ridge’s Pains of Sleep. ‘‘I sleep at night with- 
out waking,’’ he says; ‘‘and in the evening, 
before I close my eyelids, a sort of delicious trance 
prevents me from making reflections.’’ Alison 
attributes part of this exceptional felicity to un- 
broken domestic happiness, Montesquieu’s rank 
being high, his situation distinguished, his for- 
tune large, his reputation established, his mar- 
riage happy, his children affectionate; a greater 
part to the mental serenity which springs from 
the contemplation of abstract truth, and the 
pleasures of intelligent study; but the chief part 
to the inward satisfaction derived from the con- 
sciousness of a well-spent life, and the assurance 
with which he could lay to his soul the flattering 
unction, exegi monumentum ere perennius. 


—— the majesty proclaimed 
Of Institutes and Laws, hallowed by time; 
Declared the vital power of social ties 
Endeared by custom—(Worpswortu: Prelude.) 


and spent hours by myriads in the dryasdust 
stores of legal principia, and the drier-than- 
dust heaps of legal technicalities, could yet say 
honestly, as he did say frequently, that never 
had he felt a chagrin which an hour’s reading 
did not dissipate. A blue book is apt to be the 
occasion, with him it would suffice as a cure, for 
blue devils. Anothér, and greater, historian of 
Rome’s decline and fall, our English Gibbon, 
alluding to his own ‘‘ early and unconquerable 
love of reading,’’ declares that he ‘* would not 


points of resemblance, apart from their lite: 

achievements, in the “leading questions’ of 
hard-working youth, renowned manhood, and 
calm contented age. Each of them delighted in 
seclusion, and made the mostofit. ‘* Le monde,”’ 
Villemain observes, ‘‘ est admirable pour aiguiser 
esprit, pour donner l’esprit; mais l’inspiration 
durable, le génie veulent la solitude.’’ The salons 
of the 18th century, salons si raisonneurs et si 
ingenieux,. were avoided by minds which felt 
the originality, the cvtaozera of their powers, and 
were anxious to preserve, ambitious to improve 
it. Villemain refers, in illustration, to Buffon, 
who indeed at one time gave play to the social 
instincts of youthful blood, but who, as soon as 
desire of literary fame had mastered him, restrict- 
ed himself to the gardens and cloistered calm of 


who, though ‘si brillant d’esprit et de saillies, 
se retirait au loin pour écrire, et passait des 
années entiéres dans ses bois et ses vignes de la 
Bréde.’? Charles de la Bréde, Baron of Mon- 
tesquieu, found ‘this life more sweet than that 
of painted pomp,’’ and if, a Frenchman, and man 
of the world au fond, he sometimes sighed for 


thought 


—— Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 





This man who with such effect 
DCX. LIVINGAGE. voL.xu. 18 


— Bentley’s Miscellany. 


part with it for the treasures of India.’’ Mon. 
tesquieu and Gibbon, indeed, exhibit numerous 


Montbar; and, again, to Montesquieu himself, 


town and ton, there was compensation in the. 
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CAPTURE OF WHALES IN WESTMANNS- 
HAVN BAY, FAROE ISLANDS. 


Ir was a most curious sight, and the scenery 
was well calculated to set it off to advantage. 
The bay is about three miles long, by three-quar- 
ters of a mile broad, and surrounded by stee 
rugged mountains, which looked particularly 
gloomy in the sombre twilight. Between the 
whales and the outlet to the sea, fully sixty 
boats were collected together, with crews of six 
or eight men each, who were lying lazily on 
their oars; while about a hundred natives on 
either side were employed in dragging a net of 
ropes, some 500 yards long, across the entrance. 
This net is only used in Westmannshavn, where 
there are no sloping shallows upon which to 
drive the whales; it is, of course, not intended 
to catch them in, for no net could be made suf- 
fiently strong; but it is supposed to retard their 
escape when they attempt to get out to sea. The 
boats were the ordinary ones in common use; 
the only difference observable in them being, that 
they had now lances stuck upright, like masts, 
at the stem and stern, and attached to the benches 
by several fathoms of rope. 

More boats came dropping in for some time 
after our arrival, until at eleven o’clock we 
counted the number up to 90; so that, includ- 
ing the men on shore, not fewer than 800 must 
have been present — all of them dressed in the 
rusty-brown jackets and black knee-breeches of 
the country, with as much uniformity as a reg- 
iment of soldiers. The uet was drawn further 
and further up the bay, great care being taken 
to avoid frightening the whales, which swam 
quietly before it, or rolled about at their ease, 
evidently quite unconscious of danger. 

When matters seemed approaching to a crisis, 
our party separated. Each of us got into a boat, 
and stood in the bows with a lance in our hands 
ready for action, and the fraycommenced. Half 
of the boats remained outside the net to support 
the buoys; and the remainder, about 50 in num- 
ber, including ours, closed round their prey, and 
drove them, by shouting and throwing, towards 
the shore, the animals tamely submitting until 
they got close to it. They then turned, evidently 
in great alarm, and bore down upon us, looking 
most formidable, and surrounded by a. great 
wave, which their impetus carried with them. 
Not knowing how the boats would behave, we 
tyros awaited the change with no small misgiv- 
ings, under an assumed air of great calmness. 
The natives, on the other hand, became frantic 
with excitement, yelling like maniacs, splashing 
the water with their spears, and seeming about 
to throw themselves into it in their intense de- 
-sire to head them back. All their efforts, how- 
ever, were to no purpose. The whole herd broke 
‘through our ranks, though they were severely 

in passing. Many of the boats were 
lifted half out of the water in the collisions; while 
the cries of the boatmen, mingling with the loud 
blowing of the whales, made a wild and not in- 
appropriate. chorus, which rang through the 
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surrounding hills. When clear of us, the ani- 
mals continued their career-at the same rapid 
pace, and came in contact with the net, which 
they carried back, as well as all the line of boats 
supporting it, several yards; and in a few seconds 
escaped, either under or through it, leaving o 


P| few of their number entangled in its folds lash- 


ing the water up twenty and thirty feet high, in 
their desperate struggles to disengage themselves. 
In the end, they all got away, and swam half a 
mile out towards the sea, when they dived under 
the water, and remained nearly a minute out of 
sight. We then pulled after them as fast as we 
could. The scene resembled an enormous regat- 
ta, with a herd of whales as the turning-buoy; 
and by dint of stones and shouts, they were 
headed back, again speared, and again broke 
through all the barriers opposed to them. 

This operation was repeated three times. At 
last, much wounded and harassed, they were 
forced into a narrower part of the bay. All 
their enemies pressed around them at once; and 
the animals, either wild with fear or completely 
bewildered as to the direction of the sea, dashed 
towards the shore, carring many of the boats 
with them in the rush. On a flatter beach, they 
would all at once have been stranded; but this 
was so steep and rocky, that after two or three 
minutes mélée, during which the boats and 
whales were all mixed up together in one fighting, 
struggling wave, only one-third of them were 
killed, and the remainder reached deep water 
again. 
what followed was merely a sickening, though 
useful, piece of butchery, in which we took no 
part. Those which were not taken, having lost 
their leader, never reiinited, but rolled, groaning 
in the bay, quite blinded in their own blood, and 
thus fell victims in detail to their pursuers. 
When a whale is sufficiently wounded and ex- 
hausted to be manageable, a boat is run alongside, 
and one of the men strikes a hook into the blub- 
ber, attached to a strong rope, by means of which 
the rest of the crew hold their boat fast to it, 
while a knife, stuck deep in behind the head, 
soon terminates its sufferings. Others, on shore, 
hook and despatch the whales which get aground 
in the same manner. After the herd was com- 
pletely broken up and separated, we landed, and, 
from acommanding cliff, viewed with advantage 
the strange spectacle below. The bay was, with- 
out exaggeration, red with blood: some boats 
were towing dead whales on shore, others were 
spearing the few remaining lively ones; while 
all round the beach, men, up to their necks: in 
the water, were actively engaged in the great 
work of slaughter. Occasionally the boatmen 
would hook one more lively than they supposed it 
to be, which would tow their hoat rapidly about, 
or break away from them, or lie lashing up clouds 
of water in itsagony. Not a single fish escaped. 
The few that had an opportunity of doing so, re- 
turned in search of their leader, and shared the 
fate of their companions; and in two hours 
from the commencement, the whole 212 wero 
destroyed. — Cruise of the Yacht Maria, 1854. 


The real sport was, however, over, and 

















‘her could call up a frown. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
MARY SUTHERLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


A crovr of young girls, with their fresh 
faces untouched as yet by sorrow or anxiety, 
is a very pleasant sight, as any would have 
said who had gazed i in at the fire-lit windows 
of a certain house in Brighton, on a certain 
frosty December night. 

The room was spacious, and little encum- 
bered with furniture, yet warm and cosey- 
looking — the more so, perhaps, from an air 
of careless freedom unlike that which usually 
reigned over the long tables, the interminable 
rows of chairs, and the well-filled book- 
shelves. The firelight glanced faintly on the 
worn bindings of grammar and dictionary, 
on a pile of slates with ink-stained frames 
close by, and on a pair of globes, for the 
nonce encased in stately night-caps of green 
baize. But on the faces around the hearth 
it shone and sparkled, as if rejoiced to find 
something akin to its own restless vivacity. 

A very fair study for thinker, poet, or 
painter, was that fireside group. There was 
the chubby little one, with her golden hair 
and mottled arms ; there was the bright-faced 
girl, brimming over with mischievous glee ; 
and by her side, her spirit somewhat chast- 
ened by dawning womanhood, the maiden, 
whose soft, shy eyes were gazing into the 
fire. Then there was the English teacher, 
scarcely more than a girl herself, and so full 
of pleasant home-thoughts, that not even 
the mountain of unmended stockings before 
Lastly, there was 
the Frenchwoman, with her shining, braided 
hair and trim dress, whose shrill voice for 
once was hushed in anticipation of leaving 
‘“ce pays ot on est toujours si triste.” 

The greater number of girls were gathered 
around one whose destiny certainly was to 
inspire affection in almost all who crossed 
her path, although her personal attractions 
were by no means striking. She had indeed 
the charm of a sweet voice and a winning 
manner, but her face, possessing little actual 
beauty, was thrown into the shade by some 
that surrounded it— two or three of the 
prettiest of Miss Hartley’s pupils being 
gathered, as usual, about Mary Sutherland. 
It was strange to see how irresistibly she.was 
attracted by every phase of external beauty, 
and how instinctively she appreciated its 
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slightest detail. Another trait in her char- 
acter might be traced in her position at that 
moment. One little child sat on her knees, 
a second nestled at her feet, and wherever 
she might be, if children were present, it was 
thus; she so thoroughly loved the little 
creatures. One could see that the holy in- 
stincts of motherhood were there warm and 
strong, rooted in the depths of her nature. 
Though the friend and champion of the 
young ones, it was evident that Mary was a 
general favorite, from the tenor of the gay 
chatter with which the room resounded. 

* * Only half an hour before we dress,” said 
one, as the clock on the mantel-piece chimed 
six. ‘* Mary, dear, whose hair shall you do 
first? I think you promised me, didn’t 
you?” 

‘*No, no; it was I she promised,” echoed 
another voice, ‘‘ wasn’t it, Mary!” 

‘*T promised both,’’ answered she ; “‘ but 
I think Amy’s was to be the first.” As she 
spoke, a small, waxen-looking hand stole 
round her throat, and Amy Laurence’s face 
rested on her shoulder. The features were 
exquisitely cut, and there was a graceful lan- 
guor about the lithe figure and in the dark 
eyes, which, with the exceeding lustre and 
softness of the hair, bespoke her Eastern line- 
age. The ungenial European climate, and 
the early separation from her nearest kin, 
had given the girl a certain subdued expres- 
sion, as though both thought and feeling, 
which, under other circumstances, might 
have expanded into exuberant growth, were 
habitually repressed. There was an ungirlish 
dejection in her voice even now, a3 she 
answered — 

‘Never mind me, dear. Except that 
Aleck is vexed when I don’t look nice, 
would not trouble you at all.” 

‘You are a naughty child to say any such 
thing, and with this beautiful hair, too,” 
added Mary fondly, passing her hand over 
the girl’s abundant locks. 

Amy Laurence and Mary Sutherland were 
staunch friends, and anticipated renewing at 
home the friendship formed in the school- 
room. Both were on the eve of that great 
event in a girl’s life, leaving school, and 
looking forward to it with feelings differing 
widely, as did their individual temperaments. 
Amy, grave and far-seeing for her years, felt 
little of Mary’s bounding delight, and instead 





of anticipating the endless pleasures of free- 
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dom, nerved herself to meet disappointment 
and neglect; and that with a pertinacity 
which threatened to bring about the very 
results she considered inevitable. 

Mary, too restlessly happy to remain long 
in the same position, had set down her nurs- 
ling with a kiss; and the two friends, with 
arms entwined, were pacing the room no 
longer to be the scene of their griefs and joys. 
Their conversation, from its whispered tone, 
seemed very confidential and mysterious. 
** Do you not feel quite sure, Amy dear? ’’ said 
Mary ; ‘‘ you must know his hand, though 
he does not often write to you.” 

Amy sighed. ‘I am nearly sure, dear, 
but you see the hand is disguised, and you 
have kept it in your pocket until it is quite 
worn through in several places.’’ 

‘Ah! well, you never would say you felt 
sure about it. Is he really coming to-night?” 

‘* Miss Hartley said so, and Aunt Laurence 
too: besides, I know Aleck would be delighted 
at the idea; he is fond of dancing ; —but 
there ’s the dressing-bell— we must be: off.” 
And with a rustle and flutter, the girls bounded 
up the staircase and disappeared into their 
bed-rooms, Mary and Amy together, having 
some time since petitioned to share the same 
room. 

Mary was speedily in great request: and 
many were the regrets that it was the last time 
she would be at hand, with her thousand kind 
offices, to prepare for the grand event of the 
year — the Christmas party. 

Many were her own misgivings as she 
hastily completed her toilette, while Amy 
stood by, waiting. ‘‘ Does not Emily Dawsop 
look lovely to-night?’ she said. ‘And, Amy, 
how well you look. 0! if I were but beau- 
tiful, just for one evening ! ”’ 

** You need not wish yourself other than 
you are, dear,”’ said her companion. And then 
they both stopped in some trepidation, finding 
that their governess, Miss Hartley, had entered 
the room. 

“T have been seeking you down stairs, 
Mary,”’ she said, laying a handsomely bound 
book beside her, ‘‘to present you with this 
memento of my regard, and you give me an 
opportunity of adding a few words of parting 
advice. I have observed, with much regret, 
the undue value which you place on personal 
advantages ; and I really fear, my dear child, 
that if you yield to this foible, it will seriously 
mislead you in the choice of your friends. 
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Tiere, at least, you have been very wise,’ she 
continued, kindly patting Amy's head ; ‘ but 
I have seen you attracted by a pretty face, 
where it was the sole charm, and I have been 
grieved to find your good sense blinded by 
such weakness. Come down, now, my dears, 
and do not look so grave, Mary; is is very 
seldom, I am sure, that I have had occasion 
to read you a lecture.” 

** Miss Hartley is quite right, Amy,’’ said 
Mary, as they descended the staircase, for she 
always willingly acknowledged her faults; ‘ I 
know it is a weakness of mine, but I cannot 
help it.”’ 

The girls had wreathed the dancing-room 
with holly and evergreens, and, filled with 
young people moving to inspiring music, it 
looked very bright and gay. Mammas and 
papas, almost as smiling as their children, 
were ranged around it, and glad greetings were 
interchanged in every nook and corner, be- 
tween brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren. 

Mary Sutherland sprang into her mother’s 
arms with a joy that was quite ungovernable ; 
no other embrace awaited her, for her father 
had been dead some years, and her only 
brother was in such delicate health as to be 
almost entirely confined to the house. Still 
she glanced around restlessly, until she eaught 
sight of a handsome young face bending over 
Amy’s chair ; then her eyes fell, and to hide 
her glowing cheeks, she stooped and kissed her 
mother’s hand. 

Before long, Amy brought her cousin to 
renew his acquaintance with Mary, for they 


had met before but casually; and though ° 


the girls had been thrown together in the 
school-room, and were warmly attached, their 
families were only slightly acquainted. ‘Aleck 
is not sure you remember him, Mary,” she 
said; “‘and insists on the necessity of my 
recommending him to you for a waltz.” 

‘*My memory is not so defective as you 
suppose, Mr. Laurence,’’ replied Mary, smil- 
ing ; “‘and if it does not deceive me, we met 
several times last Christmas.’ 

‘** Those parties were far too pleasant for me 
to forget,” replied the young man; ‘ but 
how could I tell that you would be of the 
same way of thinking? Excuse me one mo- 


ment,”’ he added, as they were about to dance. 
‘Amy, you have no partner, and there is my 
friend Evans raving to be introduced to you. 
I'll fetch him ; ’’ and without waiting to hear 
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his cousin’s hurried refusal, he ran off, and 
returned with a young man considerably his 
senior, and of fashionable appearance, whom 
he presented to her. 

‘“* Poor Amy looks ennuyée,”’ said Mary, a 
few moments afterwards, as they paused in the 
dance. ‘* She does not seem to admjre your 
friend. See how grave she is! ”’ 

** You ladies are hard to please, Miss Suth- 
erland,”’ replied her partner. ‘‘ Evans is a 
capital fellow ; he dances to perfection, and 
last, but not least, he would be a good match 
for any girl in the county. However, you 
are right: Amy has dropped him after the 
third round, and with such an air, too, as 
would freeze anybody but Harry. It is too 
bad to snub a fellow that way, especially when 
she knows he is an old friend of mine.” 

Mary saw a cloud settling down over her 
companion’s handsome features, and, with 
womanly tact, turned the conversation into 
another channel. 

‘“‘T think you said, Mr. Laurence, that I 
was to introduce you to mamma ; she beck- 
oned to me a moment since. Shall we go to 
her?” 

“Tf you will promise to give me the next 
waltz instead of this one. I don’t like losing 
half the dance, though I so much wish to be 
acquainted with your mother. You strongly 
resemble her, Miss Sutherland.” 

“Do It I am always pleased to hear 
that. Do you know, it makes my brother a 
wee bit jealous ; he is the image of my poor 
father —has all the good looks of the family, 
and yet loves my dear mother’s face so well, 
that he can think no other half as beauti- 
ful.” 

They had by this time reached Mrs. Suth- 
erland, who had been watching them from 
her quiet seat, and, mother-like, feeling grat- 
ified that the handsomest young man in the 
room had selected her child, with such evident 
pleasure, for the dance. 

As young Laurence greeted her gracefully, 
with more of earnestness than mere ceremony 
demanded, a possible future, fraught with 
happiness for that child, started up before her 


‘imagination; but she repressed the vision 


with a sigh. 

Her own marriage had not been a happy 
one, and she knew that for Mary, with o 
high spirit that had been little curbed, and a 
power and need of affection unusually strong, 
iuch a fate would be worse than death. 





When, later on in the evening, therefore, 
those around her whispered that none of the 
young folks danced so well together as Aleck 
and Mary, that his eyes sought hers, and that 
her glowing face wore an unwonted beauty, 
the mother appeared to notice none of these 
things, and only grew grave and silent as they 
were discussed. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Mary, darling, you don’t look well: 
you tremble, and are pale,’’ said her brother, 
as Mary entered his room one morning, some 
eighteen months after she had left school ~ 
‘* what is the matter? ’” 

“Tam not ill, dear; my heart is very 
glad, but” — and she paused. 

“Why, Mary, tears? and you won’t tell 
me what it is! I should not serve you 80; 
surely to me’? — but while he spoke, Mary 
hurriedly left the room, and her brother sank 
back in his chair with a perplexed expres- 
sion. 

He was a sweet-looking lad, and his nature 
did not belie the promise of the soft, thought- 
ful eyes, and beautiful mouth. At times, 
when pleasure or excitement flushed his 
cheek with a fleeting brightness, all trace 
of his great delicacy was lost, but when, as 
now, he was silent, or for\ the moment 
grieved, it was painful to note the look of 
suffering on his young face. 

His father had died in the prime of life, 
and those who had known him said that, 
with his almost feminine beauty, the boy had 
inherited the fatal seeds of that disease which 
had laid him low in the flower of his strength. 
All that the most anxious love could suggest 
had been done, to shield this frail blossom 
from its threatened doom, but whether suc- 
cessfully or not, none as yet could say, and 
many doubted. 

Mrs. Sutherland was a very fond mother, 
and earnestly devoted to both her children ; 
but though she scarcely confessed it to her- 
self, the boy was enshrined the most tenderly 
in the depths of her heart. His delicacy, 
which at one time seemed to forbid every 
hope of rearing him, and his beauty, recall- 
ing that of which she had been so proud, 
concurred to make him the dearer of the 
two. He had never left her for a single day 
since his birth; and his constant association 


with his elders, added to a naturally studious ~ 


turn, had so encouraged the development of 


-. 
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a somewhat precocious intellect, that in gen- 
eral information, and in reflective power, the 
sickly, home-bred lad had long since out- 
stripped most boys of his age. His educa- 
tion, though thus advanced, had been very 
desultory until the last two years, when, at 
his own request, a tutor had been engaged 
to aid him in pursuing a more regular course 
of study. 

The boy’s still fluctuating health was a 
matter of interest and speculation to more 
than one without the narrow circle of which 
he was the centre, for by the will of Mr. 
Sutherland's father, the property, of con- 
siderable extent, which he had inherited, 
passed toa distant relative if he died a minor. 
This was a matter of great moment to his 
mother, and sister also, but the trembling 
dread with which they turned from the pos- 
sibility of his loss, suffered no other fear to 
make itself heard. 

When Mary left her brother’s room, it 
was to hurry with faltering steps to her own, 
and there to throw herself on the bed with 
an uncontrollable burst of tears. Brief, 
childish tears they were, however, through 
which, as in a summer shower, faint sun- 
light glimmered: while the drops yet hung 
upon her lashes, a smile was on her lips, and 
with a tender, caressing touch, as though it 
were some precious relic of faith or love, she 
drew a paper from her bosom. The charac- 
ters it bore were large and boyish, yet to 
Mary they seemed the fairest her eye had 
ever rested on, and a deep color suffused 
cheek and brow as she read and re-read the 
simple words. 

It was a declaration of love, and what 
woman does not remember the leaping pulses, 
the trembling clasped fingers, with which 
every sense drank in those first words. They 
may not stir the inmost heart, the hand that 
penned them may not be the one we fain 
would have chosen, yet what mighty emo- 
tions do they awaken — new, overpowering, 
and delicious. 

Something the writer had said in the few 
brief lines of his own suspense and anxiety, 
and this it was which had touched Mary’s 
tender heart so keenly. ‘ Poor Aleck!” 


she said, as she sought her mother; “I 
must write at once —.to think that he has 
suffered through me! ” 

Mrs. Sutherland was alone in her room 
when Mary entered, and, without a word of 
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comment, she laid the open letter before her, 
and, sinking down at her feet, hid her face in 
her mother’s lap. 

** My darling child,”’ she heard, and then 
a kiss was pressed on her bent head. 

‘“* Mother, I never thought I should be 
loved ; and he is so good—so beautiful,” 
she said at last. 

** But, my child, do you love him?” 

** Could any one help it, mother?, Be- 
sides, I have made him sad. O! I cannot 
bear the idea of that! I must at once ——” 

““Stay, stay, dear Mary,” said Mrs. 
Sutherland ; ‘‘ you will make him sadder — 
O, how far sadder ! — if, without remembering 
the solemn consequences of this step, you 
act on the impulse of the moment.” 

‘* But, mother, it is not the impulse of a 
moment. For months past I have never 
been so happy as by his side. I have not 
enjoyed a single dance without him, and have 
dreaded his leaving me for an instant. I 
must tell him so; it is the truth. Besides, 
if I do not, he will be wretched ; you see he 
says 80.’’ 

The words and the attitude were alike so 
childish, that the mother trembled. ‘‘ You 
are both young, Mary ; let me advise you, 





dearest, defer this decision awhile. If, ina 
year or two's time . 
**A year or two, mother? When Aleck 


is so handsome and loveable; he will find 
some one that deserves him better than I, 
long before that, and I shall be left to grow 
old alone—all alone! 0, mother! can 
you advise it? you, who have so often said 
that a woman so needs a strong love to 
encompass and shield her.”’ 

Mary raised her head, her woman’s heart 
kindling within her at the picture of that 
deep, enduring love; but she saw that her 
mother had grown very pale, and paused 
abruptly. 

‘* Yes,’ answered Mrs. Sutherland, in a 
low tone, ‘“‘I have said what I believe, that 
the happiness of two, united in such love, is 
the, highest ever enjoyed on earth. But 0! 
my child, I have never before said what I 
also know, that a marriage formed without 
the fullness of this perfect love, and where 
the woman’s heart, as would thine, my poor 
Mary, thirsts for sympathy denied it, with 
ceaseless yearning — can produce but misery. 
O! be warned —be warned, my dearest!” 
and the mother’s voice was choked in tears. 
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Awhile they sat, clasped in a silent em- 
brace. Mary knew instinctively the well- 
spring of bitterness and grief which those 
words had unloosed in the faithful bosom she 
leaned on, and she tenderly kissed her moth- 
er’s cheek, and stroked her hair. 

‘“‘Mother,” she at length whispered, ‘I 
have heard you. say how blessed were the 
days when first you listened to the patter of 
our little feet about the silent house! You 
were happy then, dearest mother t”’ 

‘““My beloved child! it is nature speaks 
in that young heart. Go, do as you will — 
only, dearest, remember my warning! Look 
well that there be such love as will outlive 
sorrow and disappointment, as will reconcile 
discrepancies and out-last life itself.” 

In an hour’s time Mary Sutherland entered 
her brother’s study, a quiet gladness on her 
face —she started to see Mr. Norton there 
(his tutor), and would have withdrawn but 
for her brother’s cheerful ‘‘come in.” ‘I 
thought, perhaps you were lying down, 
dear,”’ he added, ‘‘ you looked so poorly ; 
are you better now? ”’ 

“* Better, Arthur? why, it was all your 
fancy ; I wasn’t ill, dear — may I stay here 
a little? I will be very quiet until you 
have finished.”’ 

“* Do, Mary, I like to see you there ; don’t 
you, Cecil? Take your work into your old 
place in the window-seat, and then you shall 
have the honor of listening to us.’’ 

“T am not inclined for work to-day, but 
I'll sit here, if so your lordship wills it. 
What a sad gray sky it is,’’ she continued, 
leaning her head against the dripping win- 
dow-panes, ‘‘ this silent, hopeless rain always 
makes me grave; don’t you feel that, Mr. 
Norton?” 

‘* No, Miss Sutherland, my sunshine is not 
dependent on the smiles of the sky, and my 
clouds, I fear, are always earth-born ; but I 
know what you mean ; I used to feel as you 
do.” 

Mary mused. ‘‘I wonder whether I shall 
ever grow into that sort of still evenness of 
mood,”’ she said, half-aloud. 

“* God avert aught that might work such 
a change,” replied he, hastily. Mary did 
not answer ; she was gazing dreamily into the 
old-fashioned garden, with half-closed eyes, 
but she saw nothing of the long walks, 
arched over with climbing roses, or of the 
quaintly cut bushes of yew and box at every 
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turning. Over the smooth, bright turf, 
under the sweeping beeches, she pictured two, 
wandering hand in hand, with eyes that 
sought each other through shade and sun- 
light ; and she smiled to see how fair and 
comely was the boy, and how his arm encir- 
cled the girl fondly. . 

‘Is Mr. Norton gone at last ?”’ she said, 
turning to Arthur suddenly, as the study 
door closed behind his tutor. “O! I am 
so happy!” and, to her brother’s surprise, 
she bounded round the room with springing 
feet that seemed to scorn the floor, and then 
throwing her arms around his neck, kissed 
him repeatedly. 

‘Why, Mary, what ails yout I verily 
believe you are a little bit crazed this morning. 
Is all this because we have got rid of Cecil? 
I thought you liked him so much.” 

“Goose! so I do; but I wasn’t thinking 
of him. I have something to tell you, 
Archy —something so wonderful, so delicious, 
that you will never be able to believe it. It 
is true, though, quite true ; and if you come 
here, I'll tell you.” - 

** How red you have grown, Mary! Make 
haste and tell me what it is.” 

“OQ! closer, come closer, Archy, and I ‘ll 
whisper.’’ But no sooner was his car bent 
down expectantly, than she exclaimed, “I 
can’t, you must ask mamma,”’ and before he 
could prevent her, she had bounded away. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the absence of other counsellors, it was 
with some anxiety that Mrs. Sutherland lis- 
tened to her son’s comments on an event of 
such deep importanee to Mary as her recent 
decision. 

‘* My heart misgives me, mother,”’ he said, 
as they sat alone together, ‘‘ that this is not 
all we would have chosen for Mary. You 
seem chiefly to regret his youth, but I think 
comparatively little of that. It is the marked 
dissimilarity of their natures which shakes 
my confidence in their future. Mary will 
require such an earnest love to satisfy her 
heart — don’t you think so, mother?” 

‘IT do, Arthur ; and I have always con- 
sidered young Laurence rather cold than 
otherwise. Yet, in many respects, he is a 
fine lad, and he has long appeared to seek 
and admire dear Mary; so we must hope 
that their dispositions will assimilate as their 
affections strengthen.”’ 
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“Well, mother, I cannot help thinking 
that it will be otherwise. As Cecil says, 
Mary’s mental growth has been very rapid 
of late. As year by year it progresses, I 
sadly fear she will look for aid and guidance 
which Aleck Laurence can never give. He 
will drag her down to his own level — will 
curb rather than call out the powers of 
her mind; and even if she be a contented 
wife ——”’ 

‘¢ Hush, hush, Arthur dear! you are al- 
onan, your own view of the subject to blind 
youa little. You forget, my child, or rather 
you do not know, the wonders which are 
worked, the difficulties overcome, by the 

wer of affection. If this love be but firm- 

based, and not as I at first dreaded, the 
ildish leaning of one young heart towards 
another, I shall have little fear for Mary , 
but hark! those are surely their steps ap- 
ape : I wonder they have left the gar- 
this lovely evening.”’ 

As she spoke, Mary entered, leading, as it 
seemed, rather against his inclination, a tall, 
fine-looking youth into the invalid’s room. 
The contrast between the two boys— for the 
elder could scarcely be termed more — was 
very striking. Superficial observers would 
ope | have pronounced young Laurence 

y far the handsomer of the two ; his frame 
was finely developed, his features good, and 
his glossy hair, contrasted with a rich, clear 
skin, formed a picture of youth and vigor, 
‘on which the eye rested at a first glance with 
pleasure. At a second, and few saw that 


comely face without turning to gaze again— | 


one was, perforce, reminded of what Long- 
fellow pithily says, in remarking on the dif- 
ference of faces: ** Some of them speak not; 
they are books in which not a line is written, 
save, perhaps, a date.’ Of such certainly 
was youn: urence’s, not from utter vacan- 
cy, for mind there was of “ge, capacity, 
bat rather from an immobility of expression, 
which betrayed a stolid temperament, diffi- 
eult alike to impress or toarouse. His voice, 
too, was somewhat hard and inflexible ; even 
his smile, only momentarily relaxing the 
well-formed lips, faded there, without light- 
ing up the brow and eyes. Still it was only 
in Arthur's presence that he really showed to 
disadvantage ; despite the too great delicacy 
of outline and complexion, there was a spir- 
ituality about the beauty of the younger 
boy, by the side of which Aleck Laurence 
seemed traneformed to almost animal coarse- 
ness. ‘It was very kind of you to remem- 
ber me, Laurence,’’ said Arthur, with a grati- 
fied smile, as they shook hands. ‘I did not 
expect to see you until the chilliness of the 
evening drove you in, it looks so delightful 
under those ghady trees.’’ 

“0, you must thank Mary and not me,”’ 
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he answered ; ‘‘ she fancied you were alone, 
and would not be hoppy until we came in to 
see.”” Mary’s cheek flushed a little, for she 
thought the words scarcely gracious, but 
Aleck, who was not quick in reading any 
such slight indications of feeling, continued : 
‘** You may as well come out again, Mary, as 
Arthur does not want us just now. I should 
like to go round the meadow again.” 

“* Go, panel added Arthur, ‘‘ you leave 
me in very good com “a 

“e al aah go oat bt now, Archy,”’ 
said Mary, decisively ; ‘‘ I came in to sit with 
you, to talk or read, as you like, and I intend 
to do 80.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t send you away,” an- 
swered he, smiling. ‘I don’t see much of 
her, Laurence, these sunshiny days, I can 
assure you.”’ 

‘¢ Whata pity you don’t go out too, Suther- 
land,” he rejoined; ‘it would put a little 
life and color into you.” 

‘‘T have been forbidden to leave the house 
while these winds continue: I was so ill last 
spring after an unusual exposure to the 
weather,”’ he answered, quietly. 

‘« Well, I think you are cooped up a great 
deal too much, for my part.’”’ Mary.colored 
again. She had been used to treat the suf- 
fering boy, whose mind had long guided her 
own, with a mixture of tenderness and rey- 
erence, called for by his unfailing sweetness 
of temper. Aleck’s tone jarred on her ear, 
and when she saw her mother listening with 
a grave face, she felt doubly annoyed. 

‘‘ What shall I read you, Archy dear?” 
she asked, hastily. ‘I am sure arything 
will be more amusing than this conversation.’ 

‘Choose what you like yourself, dear; I 
am always pleased with your selections.’’ 

‘‘Very well, then, "4 shall give you a 
chapter or two of my favorite Hyperion ; ” 
and she began. Her sweet voice gradually 
took the mournful tone of the words she 
read, for she had opened on the latter part, 
where the desolate shadow of hopeless love 
darkens the beautiful imagery of the poet- 
writer. With a truthful pathos she read 
that most graceful address to the lady of his 
love, which the hero pours forth; and her 
voice faltered as she went on to describe him 
journeying alone with the memory of his 
sorrow, the air around him forever filled with 
the cold words of the proud lady. 

Arthur’s eyes rested lovingly on his sister’s 
face, and then they sought young Laurence’s, 
to say in their expressive language, ‘‘ Has 
not her voice a plaintive melody that touches 
you also?’’ But he was gazing into- the 
garden somewhat listlessly, and, to Arthur’s 
vexation, picking to pieces a white rose which 
Mary had brought him in that morning. 

The boy soon found an answering glance; 
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for, turning round, he perceived that Mr. 
Norton had entered through the enclosed 
door, and was listening to the reader. Mary 
pont. ‘* What a cold heart this Mary Ash- 
urton must have had,’’ she said, earnestly. 
‘* Would not any womanly woman have been 
tegched to the very quick by such love! ”” 

‘‘ Suppose she was engaged already,’’ re- 
joined young Laurence. 

‘‘She would the more have grieved for 
him, Aleck. From the height of her own 
happiness she would have measured his deso- 
lation, and, stooping from her cold pride, 
she would have soothed and wept with him ; 
but it does not say she was engaged, though 
there is something about a horrid green stu- 
dent. No, I don’t believe any true woman 
could so unmoved have received the worship 
of a poet’s heart.’ 

‘*You would spoil the picture, Mary,” 
said her brother. ‘+ The poet’s love is just as 
richly lavished when its thankless object 
accepts it not, and, for all her pride, will 
follow the stately lady with its silent strength 
forever —do you not see that therein lies its 
most touching beauty ?’’ 

‘Tt may be very beautiful, but it is not 
real,’’ said young Laurence, turning his blue 
eyes upon the speaker. ‘‘ Tlowever much a 
man may be in love, he would soon cool 
down, you may depend upon it, if he were 
— in that way— it is only a made-up 
8 >? 

That is possible; and yet it may bea 
true one, Laurence. Such things have been.”’ 

‘They must be, and often are,’’ added 
Mary; ‘‘ we cannot command our love to 
return because it is little prized, neither 
—_ any one, however unhappy, desire to 

0 80.” 

*¢ Well, I don’t know why we should waste 
our words over it, Mary. It is not real, and 
I don’t believe it ever could be — at all events, 
I could never make one of those disinterested 
heroes of romance.’’ 

‘*That book is a veritable story of the 
writer’s life,’ said Mr. Norton; ‘and, like 
ony great work, of many a life besides.” 

Aleck started, and Mary slightly colored ; 
neither had perceived his entrance. ‘ Why, 
I declare I have been haranguing to quite an 
audience,” said the latter,laughing. ‘+ Mam- 
ma, why did you not call me to order?” 

‘*T saw no occasion, my love.” 

**T suppose you were not listening to us at 
all; that is the truth, for you never helped 
us out of our difficulty.” 

‘Indeed, I heard it all; I said nothing 
because I was with the majority, and you 
had already such a formidable array against 
Aleck.” 

‘*T do not wonder at Mr. Laurence refusing 
his credence,” said Cecil Norton, kindly. 





‘‘Tt is hard to realize sorrows which have 
never touched ourselves; though certainly 
the magic of Miss Mary’s voice might have 
chennes one into supposing her a very love- 
lorn lady.”’ 

Mary laughed. ‘That is not the first 
compliment you have paid my voice, if, 
indeed, it be intended for one at all—no one 
else ever found out that it said half so 
much.”’ 

‘‘ Mary,’’ interrupted Aleck, ‘‘ come down 
the garden with me; I can hear poor Watch 
whining to be admitted. A much more 
moving appeal to my ears than the senti- 
mental lamentations of your favorite hero.” 

Mary laughed good-naturedly, and they ran 
off towards the garden together. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was yet quite early, one bright morning, 
when Mary Sutherland entered her brother’s 
study, a spray of white roses in her hand; 
it was his favorite flower, and his room was 
seldom without a nosegay. She had been 
some time arranging her treasures in a vase, 
whose purple hue contrasted well with their 
purity, ere she perceived that the room had 
another occupant. ‘Why, Mr. Norton,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ has this bright sun tempted 
you, like my dear roses, to open your eyes 
and admire him thus early?”’ 

He slowly raised his head, and she was 
shocked to see that his face was very pale, 
and ——— lids seemed with difficulty 
to unveil the heavy eyes. ‘* You are ill, Mr. 
Norton,’’ she said, gently —‘* What can I 
do for you? Why did you get up?” 

‘¢T have not been to bed, Riss Sutherland ; 
I received news late last night which greatly 
distressed me, and am only awaiting the first 
train to leave here this morning. I know 
your brother will excuse my sudden deser- 
tion, when he hears that it is my mother’s 
dangerous illness which calls me home.”’ 

‘0! I am sosorry; we shall all be so 
very sorry to lose you in this sad‘way, Mr. 
Norton; but perhaps it may not be as bad 
as you suppose. Pray, do not grieve ; your 
poor mother may be spared to you yet. We 
will all pray for her. O! do not grieve so, 
Mr. Norton, please do not! You will be 

uite ill and able to do nothing for her by 
the time you get home.”’ 

‘‘T fear, Miss Mary, that she will require 
little of me, that her need of human love 
and care is well nigh over. Had there been 
any means of reaching town more speedily, 
I would never have wasted these precious 
hours. This suspense is dreadful.’’ 

‘‘Poor Mr. Norton! thank God, it is 
nearly over! Have you packed up any- 
thing? Because I might perhaps be of some 
use to you. But stay! I will send a ser- 
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vant to your room, whileI get you a cup of 
coffee ;’’ and she left the room, her step, 
always light, unconsciously hushed to great- 
er gentleness by the presence of sorrow. 

Poor Cecil, left again alone, bent his head 

et lower. ‘‘ And I might have been with 
ner months since, when first I heard she was 
failing,’’ he muttered, ‘ but for this infatu- 
ation—this madness. Did I not know her 
heart was already another’s? and yet I 
stayed on.’’ He paused, for Mary had 
entered again, holding a cup of coffee. 

**Will you take this, Mr. Norton? It 
will do your head good. I am sure it must 
ache. 1 only wish I could ease your heart- 
ache ever so little.” 

‘* But you do, Miss Sutherland. Do you 
know, you ‘are the only one I ever knew 
whose presence I could endure when suffer- 
ing —I mean mentally. I shrink at every 
touch, wince from every footstep ; but you, 
I think, bear about you some charm to quiet 
restless hearts.’ 

‘*My charm lies here this morning,’’ she 
said, playfully, offering him the coffee ; “I 
ey it myself. Will you drink it to please 
me | ” 

He took the cup, and she thanked him 
simply in her pleasant way. Then she drew 
him into a quiet talk, looking the sympathy 
she refrained from speaking, with her tender 
womanly eyes. Having hurried through a 
farewell with them all, Mr. Norton was very 
soon afterwards whirling away on his road 
to London. Cold as he seemed externally, 
his was a most affectionate nature, and his 
great heart was sorely crushed by the strug- 
gle of the past night. He loved his mother 

ionately ; he could scarcely believe the 
possibility of her being taken from him for- 
ever ; and yet there was another sorrow, bit- 
ter enough to dispute the possession of his 
heart, even then. As he rolled along, qui- 
eted somewhat by the rapid motion, he drew 
from his bosom a miniature of his mother, 
but the face wore the hue of health— the 
loving eyes were calm, the mouth at rest, 
and when he remembered that pain and 
death might even then have marred their 
repose, he shook with a sudden agony, and 
covered up the beloved face. Another treas- 
ure he seemed to bear in his closed ‘palm, and 
greatly would Mary have wondered, had she 
seen that it was a white rose, glittering yet 
with that morning’s dew. Meanwhile, the 
party he had left behind were not a little 
saddened by the shadow which had fallen 
over him. He was a great loss to poor 
Arthur, who had very few congenial com- 
nions, and Mary was grieved to see his 

Bee unusually pained in its expression. 
“ Dear Archy, you are thinking still of 
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poor Mr. Norton; what can I do to amuse 
you ?—shall I read you something?” 

** Do, dear, but nothing sad.”’ 

*‘ No, and nothing that he has chosen for 
us either ; that would sound sad now, what- 
ever it might be.” 

‘‘Theara carriage, Mary ; lookout. Who 
can it be?” 

“QO! I am so glad; it is dear Amy, 
and——”’ 

** Nay, you need not tell me, I cansee that 
Aleck is there too. Those cheeks of yours 
are such tell-tales, that-———’’ But she had 
run to him, and laughingly put her hands 
over his mouth, just as the door opened and 
Aleck and Amy Laurence entered. 

Mary advanced with open arms to greet 
her old schoolfellow, whom she had not 
séen very lately; then, with a still brighter 
look, turned towards the young man. “I 
think you always come when I most want 
you, Aleck,’’ she said, in a half-whisper that 
sheltered itself beneath the greetings of Amy 
and Arthur. ‘To-day we have all a fit of 
the blues, for Mr. Norton has left us — gone 
away in sad trouble, poor fellow, hardly 
expecting to find his mother alive — and we 
do miss him so already.’’ 

‘* Well, I wonder you should miss such an 
old bookworm as that.”’ 

‘‘ What, Cecil?’’ asked Arthur. ‘* You 
don’t know him, then; he is one of the 
pleasantest companions I ever met with — in 
fact, the pleasantest, not merely from his 
geniality, but from the way he has of draw- 
ing out other people, and chiming in with 
any particular mood one is in.”’ 

*« Who is that you are eulogizing so warm- 
ly, Archy?’’ asked his mother, entering the 
room. 

*¢ Cecil, Mamma; and he needs it, for no 
one would give him credit for all that lies 
hid under that reserve of his, would they, 
now?”’ 

** No, indeed, my love, and you particu- 
larly have a right to plead his cause— no 
woman could have made a more tender and 
patient nurse than he did, during your ill- 
ness last summer ; we must ever be indebted 
to him for his warm sympathy then.’’ 

‘* Will he not return to you, Mrs. Suther- 
land? ’’ asked Amy. 

‘‘T fear not, my dear. If his mother re- 
cover, he will remain with her, and will find 
some employment near home; should he 
lose her, the necessity for his working ceases, 
for he told me that he had saved quite sufli- 
cient for his own wants, though not to sup- 
port her also.” 

‘Then I suppose he has nothing but his 
a to depend on, poor devil,’”’ remarked 

eck. 
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© Ah? do you not know his history? 
There were but two children, a son and 
daughter, brought up in every luxury by 
their mother, a widow; the girl married and 
went to India, I believe, and he had just 
begun his college career with unusual prom- 
ise and distinction, when their property in- 
vested in some joint-stock bank entirely 
failed, and his mother has since been de- 
pendent on his exertions.”’ 

“A sad story,” remarked Amy. “I 
wonder none of their connections helped him 
to finish his education, as he evidently has 
talent.”’ 

‘‘T have heard that his mother’s relatives 
did make some offer of the sort,’’ answered 
a Sutherland; ‘but it —_ -_ they 
had o pe her marriage wit t bitter- 
ei e feud had te i ty and 
the young man would accept no favor at 
their hands.”’ 

‘‘T can imagine that,” said Aleck, ‘he 
looks just that kind of fellow, poor as a 
church mouse, and proud as Lucifer. But, 
Mary, we have never told you all this while 
mamma’s message. She wants you to drive 
back with us, and spend a oo or two, as 
you promised, with my fair coz here; come, 
Amy, coax that naughty girl ; she never will 
do anything to please me.”’ 

‘‘Now, Aleck, that is too ungrateful! 
Have n’t I learnt to ride on purpose to please 
you ; and haven’t I cultivated the friendship 
of that great rough Watch, just because you 
like him! However, just to punish you a 
bit, I certainly shall refuse this time. Seri- 
ously,’’ she added, more gravely, and lower- 
ing her voice, ‘‘I could not leave Archy now 
= he is alone ; don’t ask me, please, Aleck 

ear.” 

‘©O! pray go, Mary darling! ”? interrupt- 
ed Arthur, who had caught her last words ; 
‘‘she shall, Aleck,” he continued, noticing 
how the young man’s brow had lowered ; 
«‘T don’t want her, vain little puss that she 
is, to make herself out so precious to me.’’ 

Mary smiled doubtfully, and looked from 
one to the other; she noticed, too, that 
Aleck’s handsome lip pouted. ‘* Well, then, 
for three days only,’’ she said; “that is, if 
dear mamma will take my place of reader 
and talker, and—and everything to Master 
a there.” 

«That Iwill, dearest,’’ replied her mother 
— and so the matter was settled. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Tue three days of Mary’s absence hun 
heavily on Arthur’s hands, for, in spite o 
his declaration, her society was the greatest 
solace and amusement he knew. At the 
close of the third, just at twilight, she sprang 
into his room. . 
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“‘ Alone, my darling? and so soon fe- 
turned?”’ he asked. 

‘‘It is not soon, Archy. You know I said 
three days. However, to tell the truth, Aleck 
was just the least bit vexed that I would not 
stay any longer, and so he did not come with 
me 9 


‘<I am sorry for that, dear. You should 
have stayed if he wished it.”’ 

‘*No, Archy; not when I had promised. 
Besides, he can come and see me here; and 
he has so many amusements, with riding and 
shooting, and all that kind of thing; and 
- have none ;’’ and she caressed him fond- 
y as she spoke. 

‘¢s And how is Amy, dear?”’ 

‘‘Well, Archy, I don’t know what to 
think of her; she is not happy somehow. - 
She never was as gay as I; but she certainly 
is changed lately. She is more silent, and 
seems pl as if some trouble had fallen 
upon her; and yet there can have been 
none.” 

‘‘ Do you think she grieves after her father? 
When is she to return to him?”’ 

‘¢ That I hardly known; but I am sure her 
separation can be no grief to her. bp she 
was only four years old when she left India, 
and scarcely remembers him. Her mother 
she never saw, and Mrs. Laurence quite —- 
_ her place. Then, no father could be 

inder than Mr. Laurence.’’ She paused, 
and, with averted face, added: ‘‘I do not 
think Aleck loves her quite so much.as he 
might, considering that they have been 
brought up as brother and sister —at all 
events, not as we love each other, Archy. I 
suppose they do not suit each other so well, 
for I am sure he is affectionate — isn’t he, 
dear? ’’ 

‘¢ You know best about that, sister of mine. 
There is one little woman to whom he ought 
to be affectionate, and I think he is tolerably 
80, don’t you?” 

‘¢ Please, Archy dear, don’t tease me, I 
am not in the fone for it to-night.” 
Arthur had fancied her gayety a little foreed, 
and now detected something in her voice 
which jarred — on his loving ear. 
With painful violence he turned her face to- 
wards himself. 

‘*T heard tears in that voice, Mary; why, 
my Sad he added, as he found his suspicion 
verified, ‘‘ what brought them there? you ll 
tell your own Archy, won’t you?”’ 

“If T can, dear, but I hardly know my- 
self. I think I was sad when I went, with 
thinking of poor Mr. Norton’s trouble; then 
nothing seemed so pleasant as on my first 
visit to the Laurences. Aleck was all the 
time trying to make me promise that I would 
stay longer, Amy appeared restless and un- 
happy, and that disagreeable young Evans, 
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whom I can’t endure, seemed to make us all 
uncomfortable.”’ 

** Uncomfortable? how, dearest? ’’ 

“You will promise not to tell, Archy? * 
Her brother nodded. ‘* Well, 1 am afraid — 
mind, I don’t know — but | am sadly afraid, 
he is a bad companion for dear Aleck, and 
that they all see it.. At all events, Mr. 
Laurence thinks so, and I am nearly sure 
they have had a quarrel about him. You 
know every one calls Harry Evans a fast 
young man, the sort of thing Mr. Laurence 
can't bear. Well, yesterday evening, going 
back to the dining-room for my handker- 
chief, when I thought the gentlemen had 
left, I found only young Evans had gone out 
to smoke, and ‘sleck and his father were 
talking together. I could not help hearing 
what Mr. Laurence said; for even when he 
saw me he did not leave off. At first, Archy, 
I was afraid he might mean me, for he said, 
‘ You know from the beginning I disapproved 
of the selection you chose to make ;’ but 
he must have meant Mr. Evans, for then he 
said, ‘ His habits are so vicious, and even if 
you could afford it, that is an amusement I 
would never countenance.’ What could he 
mean, Archy? QO! it has made me so un- 
my 
** Did you question Aleck, dear?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I tried to make him tell me if any- 
thing had gone wrong, and I said I could 
not bear young Evans; but [ have often said 
that before, and he only tells me that I don’t 
know anything about it, and that I cannot 
expect him to cast off an old friend for my 
whims. They were at school together, and 
so it is natural Aleck should not see his faults 
as we do— is it not?” 

«It is, dear, besides which we may after 
all be exaggerating the importance of this 
matter. tter let it rest, Mary; forget 
it, if you can, feeling secure that Aleck 
would consult you in anything of real con- 
sequence.” 

‘Thank you, dearest, you always set me 
right; I shall go now and find mamma ;” 
and, giving her brother a kiss, she left the 
room. The following day Mrs. Sutherland 
received a few lines from Cecil Norton, in- 
forming her of his mother’s decease, and 
expressing deep regret that his health and 
spirits were so shaken by his loss as to make 
it impossible for him to resume his duties as 
Arthur’s tutor. He requegted her to for- 
ward the few things he had left behind, say- 
ing that his books, which might possibly 
amuse Arthur, he would send for at some 
future time. They all felt saddened by the 
news of his loss, and Aleck, calling that 
evening, was tly disconcerted to find 
Mary’s eyes red and swollen. 

“It is really foolish, dear,” he said, ‘ to 
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make all this fuss about the man ; it is'noth- 
ing to you that his mother is dead, you never 
saw her! ”’ 

‘*T cannot help being grieved, neverthe- 
less, Aleck. You forget that Cecil Norton 
was with us in our trouble; when we 
thought Archy would die, he gave us hope, 
and he taught me to look above for comfort, 
when hope seemed failing. How can I help 
mourning for him now, and longing to be 
in my turn the comforter? ’’ 

‘« Well, my dear, I can only say that I 
wish you would check this extreme sensitive- 
ness ; there is no doubt you would bea great 
deal happier. Whata pity you did n’t stay 
with us, as I wished ! Vou would have had 
something else to think about. I hate to 
see women cry. Come back with me to- 
night; now do, Polly, there ’s a dear! ”’ 

‘‘ What! and leave Archy just as he is 
depressed by this news, and feeling Mr. 
Norton’s loss? ’’ 

‘Why, it’s for your own good, Mary ; 
and Arthur is too unselfish a creature, by 

our own account, to wish to keep you mop- 
ing here.’’ 

‘here was something of a sneer in young 
Laurence’s tone, and Mary stamped her foot 
angrily. 

*¢ You know he is unselfish,’’ she said ; 
‘and you know it would not make me hap- 
pier to leave him when he is sad, and go 
pleasure-seeking with you, and | will not.” 

‘There is no occasion to get into a pas- 
sion about it,’’ he replied. ‘* You have a 
most disagreeable habit of stamping your 
foot at every touch and turn.’’ 

‘‘It is no wonder if Iam in a passion,” 
she answered petulantly ; ‘but I will not 
be schooled and chided for what is your own 
fault.’ 

This was not the first disagreement, end- 
ing in an outburst of petulance on Mary’s 

t, which had for the time disturbed the 

air surface of her happiness, and she yo 

to think that Aleck intentionally roused her 
temper. But it was not sv. His attempts 
to curb her ready sympathy, and his own 
immovable calmness, were the rocks against 
which her sensitive and somewhat passionate 
temperament chafed ; and the worst of the 
matter was, that her repentance, — as 
readily as did her anger, was but coldly 
received by the young man, who could 
neither abet nor follow the rapid 
transition of her nature. The next morning, 
when he called, therefore, she expected to 
find, as on former occasions, a shade of cold- 
ness in his manner; but it was not 80, he 
looked unusually smiling. 

‘* Mary, dear,’’ he said, as he entered, ‘I 
have a delightful plan for to-day, if Arthur 
is only well enough. Harry Evans is stay- 
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ing with mé for a little time longer, and 
wants me to go over to his father’s. to see 
a new horse he has bought—a splendid 
creature; and I should so like us all to go 
together.’’ 

** And Archy, dear?” 

‘“« That ’s the very point. You know mam- 
ma’s pony? —as quiet as a lamb: well, I 
want to harness him to Arthur's garden- 
chair, and take him with us—we shall be 
such a jolly party.” 

Mary looked doubtful ; she was not sure it 
would be safe. However, the pony was at 
the door — was tried in his new duties, and 
Arthur pronounced the little equipage to be 
the perfection of comfort and safety. In an 
hour’s time the whole party was on the road 
— Mary in the highest spirits, for Aleck’s 
unwonted attention to her brother had grat- 
ified her, and Amy’s presence was another 
pleasure as unexpected. The riders were all 
well mounted ; and Arthur’s pony, who was 
both fat and lazy, very decidedly declining 
to keep up with them, Mary fell back from 
the rest, and adapted her pace to his. 

‘Do you notice what [ remarked about 
Amy, dear? ”’ she asked of her brother. 

‘‘ T do, Mary ; can you divine the cause? ”’ 

‘© No, indeed, unless she is seriously an- 
noyed by young Evans’ avowed admiration ; 
and yet that unquiet look was on her face 
last year, though not so plainly as now. 
Have you any clue to it?”’ 

‘“‘ Partly, 1 think, dear. But it would not 
be kind, and scarcely honorable, to discuss 
that which poor Amy hides in silence.’ 

Mary was accustomed to acquiesce in her 
brother’s decisions: she had always found 
him on the side of truth and charity, so she 
said no more, and the look of awakened curi- 
osity faded from her face. Meanwhile, the 
riders in front had slackened their pace ; 
Amy was now leading, and the two young 
men were so near, that Mary caught their 
words. ‘By Jove, she’s a magnificent 
creature,’’ said Mr. Evans, in @ tone of en- 
thusiasm. ‘I should prefer more flesh cer- 
tainly —but what a head! she’s a devilish 
_— look in those eyes of hers; but, by 

eaven, they ’re so beautiful, they make my 
blood tingle to look into them!” At the 
last words only did it flash upon Mary that 
he spoke of Amy Laurence, and not of the 
horse she rode. The color rushed into her 
cheek, and indignant tears were almost 
ready to start; at that instant Amy turned 
her head. Her beautiful face was quite 
exposed, for the wind had blown back the 
soft masses of hair on either side, and upheld 
them like a golden halo under her dark hat ; 
her lips were parted, and the exercise had 
brought a faint, rich bloom to her cheeks. 
A burst of admiration in the same strain as 





before broke from Mr. Evans’ lips, and to 
avoid hearing it, Mary urged her horse for- 
ward, and joined her friend. 


“CHAPTER VI. 


Sprine and summer had passed, and autumn 
was stealing round, bringing with it little 
change to the Sutherlands. Arthur, though 
stronger, cuntinued in somewhat delicate 
health ; and Mary, now in her twenty-third 
year, was scarcely more matured and womanly 
than when she had quitted Miss Lartley’s 
roof. Of care and grief she knew little save 
the name. Even love had touched her 
lightly — of its wild passion, its throes or its 
despair, she did not dream; and the same 
child-nature, with its ready tears, und smiles, 
and tender sympathies, impressed her five. 

One evening, when the little family par 
had gathered as usual in Arthur's study, Vee 
Laurence entered unexpectedly. ‘ Reading 
as usual,’’ he said; ‘*and one of Norton’s 
favorites, Ill be bound. . He seems to have 
forgotten you more easily than you manage 
to forget him.’’ 

‘He has not forgotten us,” said Mary, 
quickly. ‘If he never comes near us a 
I shall know that. But he ei// come.” 

‘+ We shall see,’’ answered the young man. 
‘‘ However, I did not come to-night, dear, to 
discuss your favorite. I want your help, 
Mrs. Sutherland, in getting up a pic-nic—a 
little, quiet party amongst ourselves, I mean, 
before this on weather changes. What do 
you say to it?” ; 

‘*T will do my best to help you, my dear, 
T am sure,’’ answered she. ‘* What spot 
have you fixed upon?” 

“‘ Tsay Knollsley Wood,”’ hereplied ; ‘don’t 
you, Archy?”’ 

‘© Q, it would be delicious! But you must 
not ask me. I should only be a drawback to 
your enjoyment.’’ 

‘*Come, Archy, now, don’t be a goose,” 
said Mary. ‘ Do you think we——” 

“Leave him to me,” interrupted Aleck ; 
‘T'll settle it. You see, Arthur, I mean to 
take you and Mary in our four-wheeler, and 
Harry Evans is to drive Amy. I know it is 
of little use offering you a seat, Mrs. Suth. 
erland,”’ he added, smiling; ‘* you would 
not condescend to accept it; me ee you 
out of our calculations. Not that my trap 
is to be sneezed at, I can tell you; for the 
governor has just had it done up as good as 
new; and I have got a horse now that will 
take us along like the wind.” 

“A new horse! you never told me that, 
Aleck? ”’ 

‘*No; I only had her given me yesterday. 
But come out with me,” he continued, of 
oning to her as he opened the door; ‘I have 
something to tell you.” 
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“What is it, dear?” she asked, as they 


strolled into the garden ; for, to her surprise, 


he was silent. 

‘«In the first place, it is a secret.” 

“A secret of your own! ”’ 

‘No, of Amy’s—can you guess?” 

“Of Amy’s! O! Aleck, it isn’t that she — 
that she will marry that Mr. Evans.” 

‘‘And pray why not, Mary? He loves 
her. Iam sure he is a gentlemanly fellow ; 
and he has a handsome income, independent 
of his father, now.”’ 

* Asif that could signify! Aleck! Aleck!” 
—and she drew her arm from under his— 
“why do you speak as if money could make 
Amy or any woman happy? ’”’ 

“Tt is all very well, my dear, to talk in 
that way ; but it would be a very good thin 
for us if I had Harry’s income, and ont 
marry at once as he can, instead of draggin 
on for years, while my little Polly’s g 
looks are ‘ wasted on the desert air.’ There’s 
@ quotation for you! Now if your favorite 
Cecil had given you that.”’ 

“ Do not jest, dear,” said Mary, earnestly. 
‘You speak of Mr. Evans being able to 
marry at once. Do you mean that he will, 


hope so, I’m sure; and I think it is 
very likely.” 
**Q, how could she!’ sighed Mary. Al- 


" eck’s brow darkened. 


‘‘ What in the world has given you this 
dislike to their marriage? 4 suppose my 


* father has been talking some nonsense about 


Harry to _ girls—about his being wild, 
or fond of play, or something of the kind. 
Just as if a man of his fortune could 
through college life without seeing a little 
of the world. It must have been the gov- 
ernor’s doing, for Amy was just as as 
you. I sounded her a little bit; for Harry, 
r fellow, was very nervous, and you never 
Rreard anything like the girl. To begin with, 
she declared she should tell him that she did 
not love him — and then ——”’ 
‘You did not persuade her, Aleck! tell 
E. a did not. Why should she marry 


‘“* Now, Mary dear, don’t be foolish. She 
fs engaged to him now. Why should you 
find fault with what is all decided? ”’ 

‘“« Engaged, without loving him, and you 
ask me why [ find fault? O, Aleck! 
sides, he is not suited to her. You must 
know he is too dependent on excitement ever 
to make a good husband. This is a sudden 

ion: he is attracted by her beauty: and 
when its novelty has faded —— ”’ 

** For heaven’s sake, Mary, don’t talk in 
this strain to her, just as she has had the good 
gense to overcome her own Fs sg You 


will destroy the poor fellow’s happiness, 
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overthrow the whole thing, and do you know 
not what amount of mischief.” 

His tone was so vehement’ for him, that 
Mary looked up in surprise. His face was 
flushed and anxious. ‘I will say no more 
about it, dear, since it displeases you,’’ she 
said, gently. —.. 

‘* Displeases me, Mary! that is just as 
absurd as your former strain. What can it 
signify to me?”’ 

‘¢ Never mind, Aleck. We do not a 
upon the subject, so let us talk of something 
else ; or, better still, let us come and settle 
all about the pic-nic with mamma.” 

‘‘Remember one thing. Mary,” he whis- 
pered as they entered ; ‘“I told you it wasa 
secret. Be silent about it; and, above all, 
don’t let Amy know-that I have breathed a 
word of the matter.’’ 

They found Mrs. Sutherland and Arthur 
discussing the merits of veal-and-chicken pie, 
and soon arranged all the agreeable prelimi- 
naries. 

‘Then, the day after to-morrow,’’ said 
Aleck, as he took his hat ; ‘and punctually 
at eleven: renfember, Archy.’’ 

But Mary ran after him. ‘Your new 
horse, Aleck— you never told me a word 
about it, after all. When did you get it? 
and what is it like?” 

“Tt was a present from Harry,”’ replied 
he. ‘But I am in haste now. Good bye. 
You'll have a snfile for him on Wednesday, 
when you see what a noble creature it is. 
But you have seen her, by the bye ; it is the 
mare he showed us last year — Estelle.”’ 

Wednesday morning, now anxiously looked 
forward to by Mary, came at last; but she 
could read nothing in Amy’s beautiful face 
of what she wished to learn, and they had 
not a moment together before the party 
started. Estelle was the admiration of every 
one, and, without a touch of the whip, or a 
word of encouragement, bore them alon 
bravely over a that was both rough an 


the country through which they passed, 
at all times eutiful oe its thes surface 
and wild richness, was now dyed with all 
the changeful glories of early autumn. As 
they skirted the wood, the voice of its song- 


raters from their shady homes alone broke the 


silence, and from the mossy roots of the 
forest trees the nodding hare-bells looked up, 
and seemed to bid them welcome. 

Mr. Evans and Amy were far behind, but 
they had appointed a rendezvous in case of 
losing each other, or of the fine weather fail- 
ing them — the house of one of the forest- 


rangers, built on an acelivity which com- 
manded a fine view of the wood. Slackening 
their speed, therefore, apparently against 
Estelle’s inclination, though the road was 
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of appointment ; then, alighting, the 
gentlemen took the vehifcles round to the back 
of the house. The girls were alone; but 
Mary, conscious of pecans — secret, 
dreaded any approach t@, the subject, and 
began to talk rapidly. ‘Tt is certainly a 
most lovely ride,’’ she said. ‘Too wild, 
though : I never can get over my sense of fear 
when we pass the Green Hollow — there 
ought to be some defence put up there.” 

‘* T am by nature braver than you, mg 
for myself,’’ replied Amy ; “for my life is 
not likely to be so smooth, nor my footsteps 
so tenderly guarded, as my dear Mary’s.”’ 
Mary turned away her head: she could not 
bear the tone of dejection. Amy noticed the 
gesture. ‘* Look round, dearest,’’ she said ; 
“‘T cannot afford to have a friendly face 
turned from me now. Do you know that by 
this day next month I shall be Mr. Evans’ 
wife? ”’ 

The strange deliberation of her words, even 
more than their import, chilled Mary’s heart, 
and she flung her arms about the girl’s neck. 
‘« Why must it be?’’ she said, eae: 
‘‘ and why with this wild haste? Donottry 
. deceive me, Amy : I know you do not love 

im.”’ 

‘* Dearest, I will tell youall Ican. There 
has been a struggle within me: I own it: 
and I have taken no advice of any but my 
cousin — your Aleck, Mary. I have told Mr. 
Evans that I do not love him, but my heart 
is safe, and I shall be a faithful wife at least. 
He is motherless, Mary, like myself; he 
never knew a woman’s care, and” he has lav- 
ished his love upon me. This marriage will 
work good to him and to others; for myself, 
what does it matter? There isa glory in 
self-sacrifice amid all its throes, and the 
doom was upon me from my birth. But, 
hush! I hear his voice! Do not tell him-- 
I mean Aleck — that I have spoken thus.” 

Amy was perfectly self-possessed in an in- 
stant. ‘* How cloudy it has become,” she 
said, as young Laurence came up. ‘ You 
are no true prophet, cousin.”’ 

‘* Mary will tell you that I am, generally. 
But really, it does look threatening. This 

eat heat seldom lasts above a week or two. 

hat a pity we did not think of fixing an 
earlier day.”’ 

“You had better lose no time in talking, 
Laurence,’’ said Mr. Evans, running up; 
‘« we ought to-have dinner, and be off again 
without delay. It is very provoking. But 
it will never do for the ladies and Mr. Suther- 
land to suffer ; and there is certainly a storm 
brewing there.” 

Accordingly; the @oléypie and salad, with 
the knives and forks, were drawn from their 


unusually steep, they lingered until the pony 
chaise came up ie close by the place 





mysterious hiding-place by the ranger’s wife, 
ms set out ape’ the bole of = hes elm 
which had been destroyed by lightning some 
years before, and sawn down, and carefully 
prepared for its present use. The dinner was 
not so satisfactory as it had promised to be ; 
and Mary, who could not keep her eyes from 
the heavy masses of cloud gathering above 
them, quite lost her appetite. 

‘‘The horses have had but a short rest 
after that heavy pull,’’ said Mr. Evans, as 
he brought them round ; ‘‘ but that can’t be 
helped, either. Allow me to assist you, Miss 
Sutherland.”’ 

‘Put her in the front this time, Evans,’’ 
said Arthur, calling him to the house: ‘she 
is so timid in a storm.” 

Mary resisted. ‘‘ The front seat was more 
comfortable for her brother;’’ but a tre- 
mendous peal of thunder drowned her re- 
monstrance, and Arthur laughingly pushed 
her in. 

The storm now set in with violence ; and, 
at a flash of lightning more vivid than usual, 
Estelle began to show symptoms of terror, 
and endeavored to wrest her head from Mr. 
Evans’ grasp. 

‘¢ Quick! Get in, Aleck; and for God’s 
sake, be careful! ’’ whispered young Evans. 
‘¢ She ‘Il never stand.this.’’ 

Aleck hastily gathered up the rei; and, 
just as another peal boomed over the forest, 
they started. The storm increased every 
moment; and before they had gone man 
yards, the rain came down in torrents. leek 
could hear Mary’s voice, between the ec o- 
ing thunder-claps, saying, ‘‘I will be very 
brave ; I won’t give you any trouble, dear.’’ 
He tried to reiissure her, but his own heart 
sank within him as the mare plunged and 
reared afresh at every flash. The road was, 
for some distance, a steep descent, but 
tolerably smooth after the first mile; and 
they were congratulating themselves on hay- 
ing passed the worst, when a flash of light- 
ning, more vivid than ever, seemed to cross 
their very path, and absolutely blind them. 
The mare gave a loud snort; and, aftera 
wild attempt to rear, tore madly on—the 
slightly-built chaise swaying to and fro, as 
though it were a feather at the mercy of the 
elements. On they went, quicker and yet 
quicker; the trees seeming to rush by them, 
and the creaking harness and panting horse 
echoing fearfully through every lull of the 
storm. Aleck, who had lost all command 
over thegnimal, could only entreat them to 
hold on. ly ; and, to his relief, Mary 
obeyed every word, without a cry or sob. 
Though but a second or two had elapsed, 
they seemed to have been carried on for an 
age at that fearful pace; and the one dread 
which beat at every heart broke at last from 
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Mary’s lip. “The Green Hollow!’’ she 
cried, in a gasping voice. The maddened 
beast was making directly for it, and the 
reins already cracked as though they must 
ive way. At that moment, winding round 
e dreaded turn they were about to take, 
came a solitary horseman. At a glance he 
saw their frightful danger, and, urging his 
horse forward, stood between them and de- 
struction. The mare, unprepared for so sud- 
den an obstacle, swerved from her course ; 
and, as she wavered, the rider wheeled round, 
and seized her head. 
Arthur leaned forward to Mary, forgetting 
his own hold on the carriage ; and, as it stop- 
with a violent shock, he was precipitated 
into the road. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Artnur Surner.anp opened his eyes to 
find a friendly and long-absent face bending 
over him. ‘* Was it really you, Cecil?” 
he asked. ‘‘I thought I had been dream- 
in 9? 

“‘T wish you had, my poor fellow,” an- 
swered Mr. Norton. ‘ But leave my hand 
now, and let me call your mother.” 

Mrs. Sutherland's em. as may be 
imagined, was almost unbearable while the 
surgeon examined her son. No injury, how- 
ever, was perceptible heyond severe bruises ; 
and it was with thankful yet trembling 
hearts, that the whole party gathered round 
his bed that night. 

“ What brought you to us at that moment 
so strangely, Cecil?’’ asked Arthur. 

“¢T had called on your mother, and learnt 
of your excursion from her,”’ he answered ; 
‘and the ride being a favorite of mine, I set 
out to join you. I saw the storm rising as I 
went, and it occurred to me that I might be 
of some service to you; for Mrs. Sutherland 
had told me you had a very spirited horse, 
and I remembered that Miss Mary used to be 
rather nervous in a storm.”’ . 

‘“* Yes,’’ observed Aleck. ‘I do wish you 
had rather more nerve, Polly dear.”’ 

Mary hung her head. ‘ Why, I have been 
congratulating Miss Sutherland on her self- 
possession. She was sitting like a little stoic 
when you came in sight; and really the 
danger was very frightful. I cannot bear 
even to remember how near you were to that 
horrid chasin.*’ 

“« Yes, it was not pleasant; and Mary cer- 
tainly behaved better than one could have 
expected. I don’t think she hagever been 

uite easy on that road, at the bést of times: 
eh! Polly?” 

“‘T have often felt certain, as we have 
driven past the Green Hollow, that our lives 
were to be endangered, there some day,”’ she 
answered. 
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‘“‘ Now, that’s just the way you frighten 
yourself about eve ‘ vs tg I do wish 
you would n’t: you destroy’your own comfort 
and other people’s too.”’ 

Mary turned away her head. Her nerves 
had been shaken that afternoon, and her 
eyes slowly filled with tears. 

‘‘Do you think those feelings are under 
her own control?’ asked Mr. Norton, gently. 
‘‘T fancy that in finely-organized natures 
such intuitions often come, and are invol- 
untary. However, Miss Mary made a wise 
use of her prophetic powers, and met the 
danger she had foreseen very bravely. I am 
sure J should have been tempted to risk my 
neck by jumping out.” 

*‘ Should you really, Mr. Norton? ’’ asked 
Mary, with a brightening face. ‘I think I 
should if I had been alone; but I could not 
have left Aleck and Archy, you know. Be- 
sides, they kept saying, ‘Sit quietly,’ and 
‘Hold fast.? And I think, in any great 
danger, one is glad to obey an authoritative 
voice : don’t you?” 

‘Yes; in such moments we are powerless 
to think for ourselves, and gladly resign the 
charge to another. And now, to illustrate 
your own theory of obedience to authority, 
Miss Sutherland, please to leave your invalid 
tome. He looks very feverish, and ought to 
be quiet ; so I shall go and fetch a book, and 
take up my abode for the night on this sofa.’’ 

Both Mrs. Sutherland and Mary were very 
glad to accede to this proposal, and the 
morning proved that Mr. Norton’s opinion 
was correct. Arthur had had shivering fits 
and pains in his limbs throughout the night, 
and was pronounced by the medical man to 
be suffering from a great deal of fever, 
brought on by his exposure to the heavy rain, 
as much as by his fall the day before. Amy, 
who had reached home in perfect safety with 
Mr. Evans, rode over early with Aleck to 
inquire after Arthur, and endeavored, though 
vainly, to remove poor Mary’s depression. 

‘**T know all you say is true, dear. I do 
not fear immediate danger, but I have an 
unconquerable foreboding as to the result,”’ 
she answered. 

And Amy saw that in such a mood it was 
little use to talk of comfort. Indeed, her 
own anxiety to put matters in the best pos- 
sible light showed that she, too, had her 
fears for the poor invalid. 

‘* Your spirits are shaken, dear child,’’ she 
said at last : ‘* we will talk of something else. 
I wished very much to saya little more to 
you yesterday about myself. It is by my own 
wish, which you scarcely seemed to under- 
stand, that my marriage takes place imme- 
diately. Mr. Evans has shown the utmost 
kindness and consideration in the matter, but 


|1—I desire no delay. It is a whim of mine. 
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And I have another whim, Polly, but I fear 
to tell it you — you will be hurt ; and I have 
tried to reason it away, but cannot.” 

“Do not fegr me, Amy. Tell me without 
hesitation —and yet, not if it gives you pain, 
dear.’’ 

‘‘T must tell you, Mary. Years ago, while 
we were quite children, I made you a promise. 
But all is changed since then, and I wish you 
to forget it, and excuse its fulfilment. You 
were to have been my bridesmaid, dear, if I 
married. I wish to have none now; none 
present at all but the necessary witnesses. 
And Mr. Evans, who denies me nothing, has 
consented to this. I only fear that you will 
misconstrue me, and feel wounded by my 
foolishness.’’ Mary looked grave and sur- 
prised. ‘It is not for me to dispute your 
wishes, Amy,’’ she answered. ‘ P certainly 
should not have acted so; however, dear, 
mine would have been but a heavy heart to 
grace a bridal, for I cannot shake off my 
fears for Archy. So, after all, it is best as 
you have settled it.” 

The two girls remained in conversation 
some time longer, but Mary had lost the first 
keenness of her anxiety for her friend. Her 
brother’s illness pressed on her heavily ; and 
the tone of calm determination with which 
the bride-elect discussed her future prospects, 
set her own fears and doubts at rest for the 
present. 

The extreme anxiety which his mother and 
sister evinced about the lad was not without 
foundation: day after day Drm in which 
his symptoms became more discouraging. A 
low fever hung about him, and great tender- 
ness in one spot near the spine seemed to 
indicate that the injury he had received was 
far more serious than had at first been 
imagined. Mr. Norton, who had again taken 
up his abode with them, was invaluable to 
Mrs. Sutherland, and not only soothed and 
amused the poor patient during the day, but 
night after night, as his illness increased, ad- 
ministered his medicines, smoothed his pillow, 
and watched over him with all the affection 
of a brother. 

Tle had been confined to his bed three 
weeks, and had suffered much the last few 
days from an abscess forming in his back, 
when Mary was one morning called from 
his room by Aleck Laurence. 

‘¢ How ill you look, dear,’”’ he said, as 
she entered the sitting-room. ‘‘ We shall 





have you laid up next. Why in the world 
can’t your mother have a nurse for Ar- 
thur? ” 
‘He could not bear a stranger, Aleck, 
dear, and very little of the fatigue falls upon 
me: Mainma and Mr. Norton share it_prin- 
cipally between them. Last night I was 
disturbed, certainly, for I insisted upon tak- 
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ing my turn, and sleeping in his dressing- 
room, to give him his medicine and drink. 
However, I might have had rest enough, but 
I went in to look at him sleeping; and 0, 
Aleck! he is so changed and worn! His 
face haunted me, and I could not close my 
eyes again.” 

The young man put his arms affection- 
ately round her. ‘ You are such a tender- 
hearted piece of goods, Polly,’’ he said; 
‘¢ you would never see his face as it is, but 
exaggerate any painful expression there 
might be. Why, he was always thin and 
ale, you know, and all that kind of thing: 
could see no alteration last week. I see 
one in you though: you are wearing your- 
self to death. Go and fetch your bonnet, 
and drive out with me for an hour or two: 
it will do you good.”’ ‘ 

om | had. rather not, Aleck dear; I had, 
indeed. I am so anxious and wretched 
about Archy, that unless he were better I 
could not leave the house: it would do me 
no good.” 

Aleck’s brow lowered, and he withdrew 
his arm from her waist. <‘‘ All this absurd 
nervousness won't do him any good,’’ he 
said. ‘In my opinion, you are fretting 

ourself to fiddlestrings about nothing: 

e’ll get wellin time. O! Mr. Norton,’’ he 
continued in a louder voice, as Cecil half 
entered the room, and was again withdraw- 
ing ; ‘‘ just use your eloquence with Mary,,. 
will you? I want her to drive out with 
me: she does look so ill, and I can’t per- 
suade her to leave Arthur.”’ 

‘Miss Mary knows he will not be neg- 
lected, at all events,’ answered Cecil. ‘I 
noticed how very ill she was looking this 
morning. Take Mr. Laurence’s advice, Miss 
Sutherland. The air will refresh you: I 
am sure your head aches sadly.” 

‘* It does,”’ said, Mary, pressing her hand’ 
to her temples; ‘‘ though I don’t know how 
you could tell that. ell, Aleck, it seems 
ungracious to refuse you: I will go a short 
way. 

‘Then be off, and I will bring the pony 
round to the door.’’ 

‘* The side-door, please, dear,’’ said Mary, 
running after him; ‘and then Archy will 
not be disturbed by the wheels.”” 

Aleck shrugged his shoulders somewhat 
impatiently as he disappeared. 

‘¢ Aleck will not believe in poor Archy’s 
danger,’’ said Mary, sadly, as she returned ; 
‘and tries to persuade me all will yet be 
well.” 

‘‘Tt is natural for the young to be hope- 
ful, Miss Mary; and one cannot see Mr. 
Laurence’s healthful elasticity and bloom 
without feeling that his has been a very 





slight experience of sickness.”’ 
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** Yes, thank God, dear Aleck knows of 
suffering only by its name,”’ she answered ; 
** yet even he must have been shocked bad 
he seen Archy’s face as I saw it last night.’’ 

‘To me its beauty —I mean its inner and 
heavenly beauty—shines more radiantly 
than even through the human weakness ; 
and should we grieve, dear Miss Mary, if 
God is indeed purifying, through suffering, 
that gentle spirit? ’’ Mary covered her face 
with her trembling hands. ‘I wish I could 
= you more of my own feeling, dear Miss 

utherland,’’ he went on; ‘* not more hope, 
but rather more trust. Do not let yourself 
dwell'so constantly upon the future. I know 
it is hard ; but I think it is possible to leave 
that in God’s hands, and to believe that, 
however we may suffer, the beloved one will 
be tenderly dealt with, and taken home 
whenever the fit hour does come, by the 
smoothest road, and with the gentlest hand. 
We are, both of us. a pleasure and a com- 
fort to dear Archy ; and that is some conso- 
lation, is it not? I have just altered his 
position, and he seems inclined to sleep. To 
make you quite easy (for you must enjoy 
your ride, or poor Mr. Laurence will be dis- 
appointed), I shall sit outside his door till 

ou return. It is a little a-jar, so I shall 

ear the slightest movement.”’ 

Mary looked up. There were tears in her 
eyes, but they had not fallen; and her ex- 
pression was softened and peaceful. With- 
out speaking, she extended her hand to Mr. 
Norton as she was leaving the room, and he 
held it for an instant closely in his own. 

Could she have looked back ten minutes 
afterwards, she would scarcely have recog- 
nized the man she had left. The strong, silent 
nature on which she so unconsciously leaned 
for support, was in wild revolt against long- 
imposed restraint — the unspoken love was, 
for the time, too great a burden to be borne. 
As the carriage-wheels rolled away, Cecil 
Norton ceased his hasty stride across the 
room ; and, throwing himself into a chair, 
rocked to and fro as though in bodily suffer- 
ing. ‘I can bear to see her happy,” he 
muttered; ‘I can still my beating heart, 
and forget my anguish in her joy. But her 
tears, and that look —that piteous look — 
how can I endure that? 0, for the power 
to clasp her to my bosom! to shield her in 
my heart of hearts' Can I not soothe her 
into smiles? can I not read her thoughts 
when he dreams not of them? does she not 
answer to my looks, and follow the lightest 

iding of my hand? But this is madness! 

way, wild dream! She has given her 
heart ; dowered him with her love—’’ And 
he left the room, repeating to himself — 
*<And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
As one by one thy hopes depart, 
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Be resolute and calm. 
O fear not, in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer, and be strong.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuer next time Aleck Laurence paid the 
Sutherlands a visit, it was to bring them the 
news of Amy’s wedding. Even he had not 
been permitted to be present ; and the bride, 
leaving an affectionate message for her cousin 
and her old schoolfellow, had left her home 
without a direct farewell to either. Mar 
felt sad and puzzled ; and even Aleck’s hand- 
some face wore a look of depression, as 
though the loss of his old playmate affected 
him more nearly than most other things had 
the power to do. 

‘« Let us look for Norton and your mother,’ 
he said, after they had been sitting alone 
some time. ‘‘ We seem both to have symp- 
toms of the ‘ blues’ this evening.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I think you do at last share my 
anxiety fur Amy, in spite of your friendshi 
for Harry Evans. I only wish that you ha 
taken my view of the matter earlier.”’ 

‘‘1? And what in the world could I have 
done in it? I wish you would not talk so, 
Mary.”’ 

‘‘Amy thought more of your opinion than 
of any one’selse. I know that, and she told 
me herself.”’ 

‘«‘ Told you what? ’’ interrupted he, has- 
tily. 
rf That she had taken no advice but yours. 
If you had chosen to use your influence, 
Aleck, you might have prevented the engage- 
ment. I don’t know why she accepted him, 
I’m sure.”’ 

‘¢ Well, you are an odd girl, Mary! What 
could she have done better? Suppose he has 
been a little bit wild, and led a gay life, it is 
only what every man of fortune does, too! 
He ’s not a bad-looking fellow; and he is 
clever, which you women think so much of. 
Then she will have a handsome set-out, and 
everything she can wish for. What the deuce 
would you have more?” 

‘¢ Never mind, Aleck dear. I never could 
make you understand whatI mean. Let us 
go into the ig a 

They found Mr. Norton alone. ‘ Mrs. 
Sutherland is with Archy,”’ he said, as they 
entered. ‘‘She has just been telling mea 
piece of news: I had no idea Miss Laurence 
was to be married so soon.’’ 

‘Tt has been a very sudden thing, alto- 
gether,’’ answered Mary. 

Aleck, who was walking restlessly about 
the room, interrupted her. ‘I should like 
to see Arthur to-night,” he said. ‘‘ Do you 
think he is well enough?” 
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Mary looked pleased. Aleck had seemed 
to her strangely indifferent to her brother's 
sufferings ; and this was the first time he had 
himself proposed to pay the sick room a visit. 

‘‘ What do you say, Mr. Norton?” she 
asked, turning to Cecil. 

‘¢T am sure Archy will be pleased to talk 
with Mr. Laurence for a short time ; but he 
has seemed so poorly to-day that he will be 
easily fatigued. You had better go up to 
his door at once,’’ he added ; ‘* Mrs. Suther- 
land is there, and will let you in.’’ 

‘©The loss of your friend has made you 
look grave, Miss Mary,” said Cecil, as Aleck 
left the room. ‘* You have known each other 
for many years, I think.’’ 

‘s Yes; and I cannot feel at all satisfied 
about this marriage. Perhaps I am preju- 
diced, for I never Yiked Mr. Evans.” 

‘¢T can imagine that his manners and con- 
versation would be distasteful to you. Your 
friend thinks differently, you see,’’ he added, 
smiling. 

‘*T wish I was sure that he had her affec- 
tion, with her vows of fidelity,’’ she said 
sadly, half to herself. 

‘Tf there is any doubt of that, you have 
indeed cause for regret and anxiety: but 1 
had thought so highly of Miss Laurence. 
There is a womanly dignity about her which 
forbids one to suppose 

‘‘O! donot misjudge Amy. I have found 
her only too noble a eclf-lorgeiting. But 
there is a mystery about this marriage which 
I cannot fathom. I ought not to have spoken 
i it so thoughtlessly, but it made me un- 

ny iv. ‘ 

ay do not wonder at that,’’ he answered, 
gravely. ‘The very possibility of such a 
marriage must be strange and painful to 

ou.”” 

‘‘T amso glad you say 80; forit is— it 
is, indeed — it altogether puzzles me. How- 
ever, it is all over now, beyond the hope of 
remedy ; and I suppose I must think of it as 
little as I can.”’ 

They sat for a minute or two in silence, 
and then Mary passed through the balcon 
into the garden. Cecil leant forward to wateh 
her as she disappeared amongst the trees. 
‘* Pure spirit,’’ he said, ‘* how should’st 
thou know aught of the world’s sordid base- 
ness! To thee all that is gross and mean 
may well seem strange! O,for the power 
to guide and guard thee! ’? He was lost in 
thought, picturing, as was his wont, what 
would be her future lot, when a cry, appar- 
ently from the garden, made him start to 
his feet. Hastily passing down the steps, he 
crossed the lawn, to what he knew was 
Mary’s favorite retreat—a tangled shrub- 
bery, skirting the garden on one side, and 
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She was crouching amongst them. ‘QO, Mr. 
Norton,’’ she cried, as he came up, “ look 
here! Is it really dead? It was such a 
gentle creature ! ”” 

He looked down. A white kitten, Mary’s 
latest pet, lay upon the leaves at her feet. 
It might have been sleeping, but that the lon 
soft hair round the throat was all ruffled an 
stained with blood. 

‘‘T am afraid it has been killed by adog,” 
said he. 

‘*Then it must have been Watch! Poor 
little creature, I remember how it used to 
cling to me when the dog came in. I have 
often felt its heart fluttering with terror.”’ 

Mr. Norton lifted it up, and laid it gently 
on her lap. ‘I will take it in doors,” she 
said ; ‘‘ perhaps it is not quite dead.” 

Aleck met them on the steps. ‘‘ What 
have you got there?” he asked. ‘‘ What! 
kitty : poor little beggar! Iam afraid that 
is Master Watch’s doing. But, Mary, you 
never have been crying over a dead cat! Well, 
my dear, how you will ever get through the 
world, I don’t know, I am sure.”’ 

‘‘Archy was so fond of it,’’ she said, sob- 
bing anew. 

‘Miss Sutherland is any herself to- 
day,’’ remarked Mr. Norton, deprecatingly. 
‘* Poor Archy’s increased illness has depressed 
us all ; and then you know she has just lost 
her friend, your cousin.”’ 

But Aleck did not understand that there 
are moments when a word, a touch, will make 
the full heart overflow. He could not read 
the struggling thoughts which had crowded 
up at that sight of death, and made no reply 
to Cecil’s appealing look. He turned to 
Mary. ‘*Give poor pussy to me. She is 
quite dead, you see. [I will make a little 
grave for her in the dark walk, where the 
violets come so early. It must have been 
killed instantly,’’ he added, as he took it from 
her knees, ‘‘and most likely without even 
seeing the dog; for it seems to have been 
seized by the back of the neck.”’ 

‘*T am glad of that,’’ said poor Mary ; “ it 
was so very timid.” 

‘« Timid,’’ repeated Aleck, rather contemp- 
tuously — ‘‘ why, all cats are cowards: and 
a combat with Watch would be no joke, I 
can tell you.” 

“‘Tt was unusually timid, whatever you 
may say,’’ replied Mary, angrily. ‘Its 
mother was an Angora cat; and they are 
much more easily frightened and more affec- 
tionate than English cats.’’ 

Aleck laughed. ‘I don’t pretend to un- 
derstand the family peculiarities of cats, I 
confess. I leave that to you and Mr. Norton. 
What a ridiculous muff the man looks,’’ he 
continued, pointing out of the window. At 





now strewn thickly with the decaying leaves. 


another time Mary would have smiled, for she 
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had a keen sense of the humorous ; and there 
was something funny in Mr. Norton’s grave 
fave and deliberate walk as he crossed the 

—a spade under hisarm, and the little 
cat held with an awkward carefulness in both 
hishands. Now, however, Aleck’s ill-advised 
tone had already irritated her. ‘* Yes, of 
course he is ridiculous, if he is doing me a 
kindness,”’ she replied. ‘Everything is 
ridiculous that shows a feeling heart; I won- 
der you have not found out that loving me is 
a ridiculous weakness.”’ 

**You are very unreasonable, Polly,’ 
answered Aleck, looking annoyed. ‘I can- 
not understand these stormy fits all about 
nothing.” 

‘* No ; you never can understand anything 
I feel. hether it is about Archy’s illness, 
or Amy’s marriage, it isall thesame. I am 
i and scolded for everything I say or 

oO ' ” 

** Scolded! Come, Mary! I don’t think I 
do much in that line, though I do so often 
contrive to vex you.”’ 

Mary’s momentary hastiness passed away 
beneath the greater kindness of his tone. 
‘* Not so very often, dear, and then through 
some foolishness of my own,”’ she said, hum- 
bly ; and stooping, she kissed his hand as it 
lay upon the chair. The young man did not 
return her caress: a sullen expression had 
settled down over his handsome face. 

‘* Shall I come the day after to-morrow or 
not?’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘“¢ You always have spent the evening with 
me on my birth-day, Aleck. Are you too 
vexed with me to come this time? ”’ 

‘“* Vexed! I have not been vexed at all that 
Tam aware of. Only, as lam not quite so 
easily riled up as you, Mary, you must allow 
me the privilege of not forgetting hard words 
80 readily.” 

Mary sighed. ‘I will try and cure my- 
self of being passionate,”’ she said, taking 
his hand in her own, and again kissing it. 
Young Laurence took no notice of the ges- 
ture. ‘* Well, shall look in if I have time,”’ 
he said, rising to go. ‘* Good by, Polly. 
By the bye, I quite eh abe that Archy wanted 
you. He really does look bad to-day.” 

Mary flew past him to her brother’s room. 
He was alone and she was struck by his ap- 

rance. His eyes looked cintialls 
rge, and his face had a drawn and painful 
expression. With a strong effort she swal- 
lowed the rising tears. ‘‘ Did you wunt me, 
darling ?’’ she asked. 

‘« Yes; I wanted you to comfort me, to 
teach me resignation, sister of mine.’’ 

‘*T teach you, Archy?”’ 

‘‘ Nay, poor child, ’tis true you cannot. 
You will need a comforter yourself.” He 
moved uneasily on his pillow, and looked at 
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her long and wistfully. ‘Am I much 
altered ?’’ he asked abruptly. 

Mary tried in vain to steady her voice. 
‘‘ Why do you ask, love?” 

«Shall I tell you, wee woman? Shall I 
confess my weakness? You know, Polly, 
that I have not heretofore been wanting in 
resignation. From my birth I have been but 
a poor creature, always ong yet I have 
been patient — have I not? Now, when I 
most need it, I can summon strength no 
longer, and am rebelling against a God of 
mercies. Not that I would live. I know 
that cannot be: but O! I would not die yet. 
Do you think that I must? that God will not 
spare me a little longer? ”’ 

Mary shook with suppressed sobs: she 
could not utter a single word. 

‘‘You may have forgotten it, dear,’’ he 
resumed, as he tossed restlessly on the bed, 
“but if I only live till the spring — the 7th 
of February, is it not?—I shall be of age, 
and can leave my mother and you in comfort 
and plenty. If I am taken before then, there 
will be no dower for my little sis. ; and my 
poor mother, in her lonely old age, must 
want for all the comforts she has been accus- 
tomed to. This, Mary, to me is the bitter- 
ness of death. Like the dying girl in Tenny- 
son’s song—‘I only wish to live till the 
snowdrops come again.’ ”’ 

There was a long pause in the sick room, 
while Mary nerved herself to reply. She did 
not dream of combating his conviction, for 
she had seen that inexplicable look on his 
face which she felt instinctively to be the 
seal of death: she was only struggling with 
herself, so as best to comfort him. ‘* Dear- 
est,’’ she whispered at last, ‘‘I have no need 
of a marriage portion. Aleck is young and 
strong. He will work for me, and will take 
my mother to his heart as ason. Do you 
fear to leave her with us, dear brother? O! 
it shall be the labor of my life to fill your 
place.’’ 

‘¢T know it will,’ he answered; ‘‘ and 1 
ought to leave it in the hands of God, and 
trust to His mercy ; but I cannot —I cannot. 
Mary,” he said, again, after a pause, ‘ do 
a0 think all is going on well with Aleck? 

ay, do not look so startled, love. I only 
ask, because — because it struck me that his 
expression changed greatly when I mentioned 
this. It wasmatural, dear; for it took him 
by surprise. I think he had forgotten on 
what terms we held this property. Still, if 
he has prospered since your engagement, it 
cannot affect him very much, can it?”’ 

*‘ And did he not say so?” asked Mary, 
her heart swelling with indignation. Arthur 
made no reply. ‘‘He might at least have 
feigned it,’’ she muttered between her teeth. 


‘** Archy, I cannot answer your question. 
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Aleck has always been reserved with me, 
and I know absolutely nothing of his affairs : 
yet, my loved, my darling brother, trust to 
me. Ifthe most watchful affection, the most 
tender care, can make my mother happy, 
she shall be so. I will work for her meh 
and day, if needs be; and I will love her — 
O, I will love her so, that even while she 
mourns her angel-boy, she shall confess she 
never was so loved before.” 

The dying lad seemed soothed by her 
earnest words, and said little more. He laid 
his wasted temple on her shoulder, and, 
exhausted by his agitation, sank into a fever- 
ish sleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tuat night was a fearful one for the 
Sutherlands. A wintry storm raged around 
the house, and shook its casements; but it 
was nothing to the terror which reigned 
within. Arthur awoke from the fevered 
sleep which succeeded his conversation, in 
wild delirium; and little hope was given 
them that he would see the morning’s light. 
His mother hung over him with glazed eyes 
that knew not the solace of a tear; and 
Mary knelt hour after hour in an agonized 
appeal to Heaven, which, wordless as it was, 
was so mighty in its anguish that she felt as 
if it could not be refused. And it was not. 
Towards daybreak the cries of suffering and 
delirium gradually ceased. He slept; and 
each gasping breath was heard with speech- 
less gratitude. Mary wondered at herself as 
she passed slowly, with stiff and aching 
limbs, from his room. She felt as if that 
one night had aged her years. The conver- 
sation of the evening before seemed to have 
receded far away. ‘There was a dull aching 
at her heart when she remembered that Aleck 
had stood beside that death-bed, and uttered 
no word to calm the poor, wistful face ; she 
even grieved for herself that her betrothed 
should at such a time, and in such a presence, 
cast one regretful thought on the loss of her 
marriage portion. But it all seemed to have 
happened long, long ago. 

She entered the library, and threw herself 
upon the sofa. How remote and strange, in 
that faint, gray light, looked the traces of 
yesterday and its employments—the scraps 
of work, the open work-box, and unfolded 
newspaper. Even the curtains had been left 
undrawn in the agitation of the previous 
night; and, though she fain would have 
darkened the room, the effort of rising seemed 
beyond her power. Her sleep had been con- 
stantly disturbed of late, and after the terror 
and conflict of the last few hours she longed 
to close her eyes in forgetfulness. But her 
thoughts wandered away, as if independent 
of control, to the most trivial subjects. At 





one moment the paper on the wall took gro- 
tesque shapes in the twilight; then a glove 
she had dropped in crossing the room an- 
noyed her, by the unnatural posture in which 
the hand appeared to lie. The gusty wind, 
wailing down the chimney, and flapping the 
broad ivy-leaves against the window, soothed 
her at last into rest. As she slept, it seemed 
that she had left the earth, and was sailing 
through the ether towards heaven, upborne 
by the wings of an angelic figure, whose face 
resembled Arthur’s. The clear, cold air 
seemed to pierce her frame, and to make her 
shudder. Suddenly the atmosphere grew 
warmer ; something touched her, and she 
awoke. She felt that a covering had been 
laid over her, and that some one knelt at her 
feet. Presently, half-uttered and broken 
words reached her ear. 

“O, my God! my God! why must she 
suffer thus? Lay thy hand upon me, but 
spare—O spare, this tenderest of thy crea- 
tures!’’ It was little more than a stifled 
whisper, yet Mary caughtevery word. Could 
it be Aleck, moved for once from his cold 
composure by the sight of her woe-worn 
face? But, no. Her feet were clasped toa 
beating heart ; and, light as was the pressure, 
his arms had never held her, in his fondest 
moments, with such passion in their grasp. 
She felt that kisses, wild and despairing as 
that clasp, rained upon her dress and feet ; 
and her heart seemed to beat aloud, and 
almost to suffocate her with its violence. 
Ever and anon, while those clinging arms 
were still around her, she heard the quivering 
voice again; but now it was only her name, 
coupled with epithets of passionate fondness. 

How long a time passed in this struggle, 
Mary knew not. She felt at last that the 
kneeling figure arose, and moved to the win- 
dow. She opened her eyes, and there, draw- 
ing the curtains together, stood Cecil Norton. 

Ter gaze was fascinated upon him, and she 
conckek him turn, and, raising her glove 
from the ground, thrust it into his bosom. 
Before he had lifted his head, she closed her 
eyes, and heard him slowly pass from the 
room, saying to some one who apparently 
was approaching, that ‘‘ Miss Sutherland was 
sleeping, and must not be disturbed.”’ 

Mary felt as if an earthquake had opened 
at her feet. At first she was lost in amaze- 
ment that this weight of love should be lay- 
ished upon her. Then came crowding memo- 
ries of the many times she might have read 
it long ago, had she been less blind; and, 
last of all, with the sting of self-reproach, 
arose the consciousness that her own heart’ 
had answered, in —_ trembling fibre, to the 
despairing — of his. In vaim she denied 
it; in vain the torrent of her tears rained 
down. They could not wash away that bitter 
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memory; and as she pondered further, too 
well she recalled the many instances in which, 
un ded and unchecked, Cecil’s approval 
had! boon the prize for which she had looked 
and labored. In vain she tried to forget the 
proofs of his influence over her with which 
the oe was teeming. Memory would not 
bestilled. Had she not sought out the books 
he loved, the subjects of which he had spoken ? 
Had she not looked for his sympathy, and 
treasured it as her best solace in every little 
trouble? She remembered how vapid and 
tedious had been the year of his absence, and 
how his unlooked-for return, even though 
coupled with her brother’s illness, had 
brought a strange flow of spirits to her heart 
which she had never sought to analyze. She 
did not confess, even then, that she loved 
him; but she felt there were chords in her 
heart of hearts of which Aleck Laurence 
never dreamt, and which vibrated to the 
touch of Cecil’s hand. Poor Mary! Memory 
did not spare her. It even brought back her 
mother’s long-forgotten warning, and she 
bowed her head in utter self-abasement. 

To crown her misery, Arthur — the tender, 
thoughtful brother, on whom she leaned for 
support and counsel, and whose sweet patience 
had fulfilled her ideal of all that was holy 
and self-denying — was passing away, in an- 

ish and delirium, to that silent land where 

er 





tief could never move him more. 

ith speechless yearning did she long 
that her dream might be fulfilled, and that 
he might guide her yet, even through the 
valley of the shadow of death, and into the 
silent grave. 

It was long before she slept again ; but 
nature demanded rest, and at last her sobs 
were hushed. When she opened her swollen 
eyelids, it was with the conviction that that 
kneeling figure, those clinging arms, had 
been but the phantoms of her brain. Alas! 
whose hand had closed the curtains, to guard 
her sleep? where was the glove she had 
eS upon the floor? Mary tottered to 
her brother’s door. Strange to say, he was 
better, far better, then he had been for 
weeks. Nature had rallied after her hard- 
won victory. Mr. Norton passed her as she 
entered ; he was very pale, and his massive 
features looked sunken and haggard. ‘‘ He 
is so much better,”’ he whispered ; but Mary 
felt that his smile was called up only to re- 
assure her. There was a nm pathos in his 
eyes, which it could not touch. 

She was surprised to find how long she 
had slept. The red November,sun was set- 
ting ; and as its beams rested on Arthur's 
head, her heart leapt with renewed hope. 
The face was fuller, and altogether younger- 
looking, than it had been since the beginning 
of his illness. She kissed him, and ex- 
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changed a smile with her mother. ‘ Have 
ou seen anything of Aleck, dear?’’ asked 
Ses. Sutherland. ‘I sent to tell the Lau- 
rences this morning that our dear boy had 
been very sadly, and thought he would per- 
haps have been here by this time.”’ 
fary shook her head. ‘* He will come to- 
morrow, at all events, mamma: it is my 
birth-day.’’ 

*“ Will you sit with Archy a little bit, 
Mary? The doctor says he must take as 
much nourishment as possible, and I want 
to make some more jelly for to-night.” 

‘*T came to stay with him,”’ she answered. 
‘‘T ought to make myself of some use after 
my long, lazy sleep.’ 

‘*T am glad you have slept, darling,”’ said 
Arthur, as the door closed after his mother. 
‘© You look so worn and weary; so unlike 
my own bonnie Mary.” 

The tone of fondness went to Mary’s 
heart, and she sank on her knees by his bed- 
side. ‘‘I have been unhappy, Archy,’’ she 
said, tremulously. 

*¢ About me, love? si 

‘‘ Yes, but not solely: and to-day you look 
so much better.”’ 

‘‘Tam, Polly. I have no pain, and feel 
almost strong enough to get up. But what 
has grieved my little sis. ?”’ 

**You know, dear, what you told me 
about Aleck. I have been thinking of it, 
and it pains me more than you would be- 
lieve. It is so unlike what you, or even I, 
should have done. That and other things 
weigh upon me, Archy; and, it may be 
wrong, but I cannot help feeling sad and 
doubtful about our future.” 

Her voice had sunk to a wKisper, and she 
hid her face in the coverlid of the bed; yet 
it was an inexpressible relief to have made 
the confession. 

Arthur evinced no surprise. ‘ And yet 
Aleck loves you,” he said, gently ; ‘‘ and I 
have thought, dearest, that your affection 
for him was even overweening in its 
warmth.’’ 

‘‘T have often felt I had more love to give 
him than he needed,”’ she answered, simply ; 
‘‘and the fondness he did not care to hare 
has laid cold upon my heart. But it is not 
that, Archy. I do love him. Not as I 
thought I should in the old, girlish days 
gone by; yet enough, until of late, for my 
happiness.”’ 

‘« And what, my darling, has shaken that 

ace? ’’ 

‘* Must I tell you, Archy?”’ 

‘* T may be able to help you, dear; and it 
is possible that God may not see fit to give 
us another opportunity of communing to- 
gether.” 

Mary flung her arms passionately around 
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him, as though their frail hold could tether 
the spirit to earth ; but for some minutes 
she did not speak. ‘It seems to me,’’ she 
said at length, ‘‘as plainly, Archy, as if 
God’s voice had said it, that he made me to 
love as once I dreamt of loving —as I never 
have loved Aleck.”’ 

‘*Do not weep, my dearest sister, nor look 
so conscience-stricken. ‘There is no sin in 
this; and long since I foresaw that it would 
beso. Perchance it is a burden God him- 
self has laid upon you. It may be that this 
loving nature, if every tendril had taken 
root, would tvo firmly have bound you to the 
earth. Now will these unfulfilled desires 
draw your thoughts away tenderly, yet 
surely, to that haven where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest; 
where I, too, whom you have so loved, shall 
have gone before. Nay, Mary, my prayer 
has been, ‘O! spare me a little ere I go 
hence.’ It seems that God has heard that 
ery. Yet do not deceive yourself: some- 
thing tells me that it will not be for long ; 
that the cord is well nigh unloosed.’’ 

Mary clung to him more closely than 
before; and, through her blinding tears, 
eargerly scanned his face. Something of 
that indescribable look which she had al- 
ready noted had stolen over it, and a sud- 
den sense of coming desolation flashed across 
her spirit. ‘* Archy,’’ she said, ‘* if, indeed, 
you must leave me to bear this alone, listen 
yet a little further. You have counselled 
me to bear it as from the hand of God. 
What if it involve Aleck’s peace with my 
own? What if I know, and with shame and 
agony confess, that one Aas crossed my path 
whom my spirit acknowledges as its master, 
and whom I could love with the whole 
strength of my nature? Shall I bury this 
secret in my heart, and so requite poor 
Aleck’s early trust? O01! Archy, Archy, 
what shall Ido? Why did I not listen to 
my mother’s counsels? *” 

Arthur looked startled and pained. ‘M 
poor Mary,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is sad, indeed, 
sad: above all, for Aleck. He would be 
sorely wronged by your concealing it, yet I 
know not how to advise you at this moment. 
You never can be Aleck’s wife ; that would 
be forfeiting your truth and honor: ’’— he 
paused, and his brow contracted — ‘‘ surely 
no one has spoken to you of love, while you 
were the betrothed of another? ”’ 

‘“*No! no! there has been no sin, no 
folly, but mine. Would that I only could 
suffer! ’” 

‘* You must not blame yourself too harsh- 
ly, dearest,’ he said; for her despairing 
tone and attitude grieved him. ‘* You were 
young, very young in spirit when you made 
your choice, and ate not the first,.by many 
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and many a one, who has made it in error. 
But I am weary, Polly—I think [ could 
— Could you pray with me, my dar 
ing?” } 

Mary calmed herself as best she could, 
and, kneeling down, repeated a short even- 
ing prayer which they had both learnt at 
their mother’s knees. She had scarcely con- 
cluded before her brother dropped asleep ; 
and, wearied out by conflicting teclings, she 
stole to her own room, without seeing her 
mother again. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mary awoke, the morning of her birth-day, 
with a sore consciousness that some great 
change had passed over her life. She had 
forgotten to wind up her watch the night be- 
fore; and all was silent in the house. But 
the sound of passing feet, and of opening and 
closing doors, seemed to have come to her 
through her sleep ; and she dressed in haste, 
fearing that it was late. 

She tried, as she did so, to shut out the 
memory of yesterday's strife. Arthur must 
be her guide and stronghold: she would 
forget her doubts until she could lay them at 
his feet, and she would shape her future by 
his words. She passed from her own room 
very softly to the door of his, and turned the 
lock slowly, and with care—he might be 
sleeping. Why did she pause upon the 
threshold, and clasp her hands together with 
that sudden thrill of terror? Kneeling by 
the bedside was Cecil Norton; and it was 
his face which arrested her fect, and made 
her very heart stand still. Earthly passion 
had faded away from it long since, though 
it was’more pale and worn than ever. Large 
drops stood in the eyes which were fixed 
upon the bed, but an awe-stricken grief, too 
deep for tears, seemed to forbid their falling. 
Mary stepped forward with a faint cry, and 
moved aside the curtains. One glance was 
enough: he was sleeping, but not the sleep 
of life. No cry of hers could bid those 
heavy lids unclose, or draw one word of 
comfort from those sealed lips. There was 
nothing of suffering or sorrow upon the face ; 
only a tranced stillness— ‘‘ the rapture of 
repose.”’ 

Arthur Sutherland had died in Cecil’s 
arms that morning, without a struggle or a 
sigh ; and he, wishing to spare poor Mary as 
long as it was possible, had entreated that 
her rest might not be broken into with the 
news of her loss. 

We cannot but hope, sometimes, in our 
ignorance and weakness, that the spirits of 
the loved and lost are withheld from the 
knowledge of what passes on earth. Arthur 
Sutherland would surely have mourned, even 
where all tears are wiped away, could he 
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have seen the anguish of his mother, and 
the utter desolation of poor Mary, that week. 
She gave way uncontrolled to the full tide 
of her sorrow, shutting herself up in her 
room, and refusing access to any ; and still, 
through the fond recollection of her dead 
brother, of his frail childhood, and his sweet, 
ogee youth, came the image of her lover. 
she wept anew, as she remembered how 
little sympathy he had shown at any time 
for the gentle sufferer, whom all besides loved 
and pitied, and how brief and few had been 
his visits to the sick room—and other 
memories would come too. It was hard, 
strive as she might, to forget the tender hand 
that had fulfilled, as if by instinct, every 
wish of the dying lad — hard to shut out the 
consciousness that there had been a loving 
watchfulness .following her own footsteps, 
and soothing her with unspoken sympathy, 
such as Aleck had never shown. But it gave 
her no pleasure; or, if it did, it added a 
sharp pang: for Aleck’s face as first she had 
known it — young and bright, and warmed 
into a loving earnestness by the first glow 
of ion — arose before her; his beautiful 
eyes pleading as they once had done. And 
_ she longed, with an eager thirst, that 
the struggle of her life were over, and her 
throbbing heart at rest beside her brother. 

Mr. Norton spared the bereaved mother 
much that would have been exquisitely pain- 
ful. No hand but his smoothed the fair 
features and wasted limbs for their last rest. 
He managed all the sad details of his com- 
mission to the grave, and followed him there 
me a heartfelt sorrow that satisfied even 

er! 

It was not until all was over, and they 
were bereaved indeed, that Mary consented 
to see Aleck Laurence; and it was then 
without any fixed plan of action, and dread- 
ing nothing so much as a display of tender- 
ness on his part. She saw, even as he 
entered, that that fear at least was ground- 
less; for the old expression of sullenness, 
such as she had often striven in happier mo- 
ments to drive away, was unmistakably ap- 

rent. 

“Tt was a strange whim to shut yourself 
up in this way, Polly,’’ he said, after salut- 
ing her rather coldly. ‘I have actually 
been to the house three times since last Wed- 
nesday.”’ , 

The absence of anything like condolence 
in his words, and his careless mention of the 
day on which her brother died, sent an angr 
pang through Mary's heart. ‘TI have td 
ered too much since then,’’ she answered, 
** to bear your cold comments upon my sor- 
row. I never expected you to sympathize 
with it ; but youcan at least refrain from 
intruding upon what you do not understand. 
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Besides, what cause had I to wish for your 
presence, Aleck? You all but ridiculed my 
anxiety when my darling Arthur was fading 
into the grave before my eyes! Day after 
day, as he lay upon his death-bed, you held 
aloof, and never sought to wile away one 
hour of pain and weariness! What was 
there, when at last I saw him lying cold and 
still, to make me turn to youas I might have 
done, and weep out my sorrow in your arms? 
—nothing! ”’ 

‘* Really, Mary, I don’t see how I am to 
blame. Of course I should have visited him 
oftener if I had had any idea he was going 
so soon, poor fellow! I could not very wel 
come over on the Tuesday, when your mother 
sent to say he was worse, for I had a partic- 
ular engagement ; but I have been here three 
times since, as I told you. And I must say 
I think it very absurd of you, dear, to shut 
yourself up in the way you have done. Such 
pan grief can do him no good now, 
and ——”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Aleck! ” said Mary, vehemently, 
her eyes flashing through her tears. ‘ Be- 
ware how you force upon Ine more strongly 
than ever the bitter truth that we were never 
made for each other's happiness, and that, 
in my future life by your side, I shall be 
wounded at every step by a callous nature 
that will never dream of the anguish it in- 
flicts.”’ 

‘‘T have no desire to force any such life 
upon you,’’ he answered, in a tone of sup- 

wressed anger. ‘* You made your\gwn choice, 

it is true ; but I can forgive your having been 
mistaken. J had no idea, I can assure you, 
of this stormy temper being let loose upon 
me at every touch and turn: it does not 
make my future look very promising.”’ 

‘* Aleck! I take you at your word, and I 
thank God that you can so easily forgive my 
mistake. °T will be no such easy task to me, 
homeless and bereaved as I am, to stand up 
in this hard world, unloved and lonely ; but, 
whatever it may cost me,I had rather a 
thousand times endure than wreck -your 
happiness with my own. I am as God made 
me. I cannot be checked and schooled into 
the chill restraint you would have, nor do I 
envy you your coldness. QO! Aleck, Aleck! 
did you not stand by Archy’s side, and hear 
unmoved the doubt and grief that made death 
more terrible to his trembling spirit, and yet 
utter never a word of comfort? It is not 
that you are sordid; I could forgive that 
more readily ; but ——”’ 

‘You do not know all,”’ interrupted he, 
in the same angry tone; ‘or even you would 
scarcely have looked for a romantic display 
of disinterestedness on my part. I have had 
losses of late ; many ae | serious ones. Be- 
sides, if Arthur had not been more thin- 
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skinned than any other created being but 
yourself, he would not ——”’ 

‘Enough, Aleck. His very name is sa- 
cred now. Dismiss it forever from your 
lips. You have not a soul to conan send 
the angelic spirit which has awa 
from us. O, hold!” she added, “ for pity’s 
sake! The sun has never shone here, since 
he closed his eyes upon it.”’ 

But Aleck appear not to hear her ; and 
even as she spoke drew completely away from 
the window the heavy curtain, which, as she 
said, had never been withdrawn since the 
morning of Arthur’s death. They were in 
his room ; and the garish light, flooding with 
its unhedding gladness each memento of the 
dead, overcame all Mary’s remaining compos- 
ure. Her tears had fallen fast as + spoke, 
and often choked her words. Now hysteric 
sobs swelled up, one after the other, with a 
force she could not resist ; and Aleck’s chid- 
ing voice only changed them into unmeaning 
laughter. Her mother and the servants en- 
tered in alarm; and Aleck, regretting for 
the hundredth time ‘‘ Mary’s sad want of 
self-restraint,’’ left her to their care. He 
did not think it; but he had looked his last 
on Mary Sutherland — or rather, he never 
held speech with her again. 

As she regained her composure, and was 
lying with her head upon her mother’s bosom, 
she told her, without preface or comment, 
that their parting must be forever. Mrs. 
Sutherland looked startled and even shocked. 

‘¢ Then -our only hope must be in God,’’ 
she said despairingly, ‘ for we are friendless 
indeed! I had so fondly dwelt, my poor 
child, upon your happingss; picturing you, 
at least, as safel alare from the cold buf- 
fets of the world. ©, my dearest girl, pause, 
Timplore you, ere you take this step! God 
knows I would not urge you either way; 
but you have been so well-content, so safe ; 
and you must now be so desolate and un- 
friended. It cannot be very long before my 
py hairs are laid in sorrow in the grave. 

have been for years so wrapt up in my be- 
loved boy, that I have cut myself off from 
old acquaintanceship and even friendship. 
What will there be for you? I had my 
doubts of your peace once. You know it, 
dearest : but of late ——’”’ 

‘* Do not add to my remorse, mother. Too 
well I remember your first words of warning. 
Each time I have felt, with an aching heart, 
that Aleck and I were ill suited to each other. 
Those words have rung in my ears— but I 
cannot pause now, if I would: the die is 
cast. QO! take me to your breast, mother: 
we are both sorrow-stricken and lonely : let 
us be all in all to each other. He is cold; 
cold at heart; and it will be my comfort 
that though this is my act, I shall suffer far 


|more than he. He never loved poor Archy. 
| He never warmed to me; he did not ask for 
such love as I could give; he did not need 
it; and it has returned to chill my bosom, 
and gathered there, and choked me.’’ 

** My poor child! Too well I know that 
stifled anguish, borne day by day in silence. 
We will be all in all to each other. Will 
your mother’s bruised and weary heart satis- 
fy you? Will there be no sickening regret ? 
no wild longing for somethimg yet nearer ?”’ 

Mary’s consciousness awoke ; and, with a 
sudden pang, she hid her burning face. 
‘* What can be nearer ?’’ she whispered. 

** True, my beloved child. Of our future . 
we must not think just yet. There will be 
a little left to us; and, even if it is neces- 
sary to give up this place, with all its i 
cious memories, I hope I shall be enabled to 
say, ‘God’s will be done.’’’ She looked 
round regretfully. Her boy had been cradled 
there, and every spot seemed sanctified b 
his presence. ‘* Mary, dear,’’ she resumed, 
‘‘T have a letter for you—I believe from 
Amy. See what she says.” 

‘Tt may be the last I shall ever receive 
from her,’’ said Mary, sadly, as she took it. 
‘¢ She loved her cousin so that she will never 
forgive me. How strange have our lives 
been ordered! She certainly is not happy. 
Well, perhaps that may teach her to judge 
me mercifully.’’ 

‘“‘ Strangely ordered, indeed, if she has 
really been tried as my beloved boy Believed. 
Your eyes question me, my love. “I was but 
@ supposition, and he charged me never to” 
name it. As you say, she is not happy. 
There is a restless under-current beneath her 
calmest words, which tells of some hidden 
wound.” 

‘¢T think so, mother ; but, whatever it be, 
it may yet be healed, or at least be lulled to 
rest, if she be only blessed with children.” 

Mrs. Sutherland shook her head slowly. 
‘‘ Heaven-sent and glorious gifts as they are, 
they make us weep,” she said. ‘ But, my 
love, do you know really how lonely we are 
to-night ? ’’ 

Mary started, and felt the blood leave her 
cheek and lips. Could he have deserted them? 
His half-avowed passion might, indeed, as 
she had almost persuaded herself, have been 
but the yearning of a nature rich in love and 
pity towards the sufferings of a weaker crea- 
ture. But could he leave her? Could he 
find it in his heart to withdraw his sympa- 
thy, just as death and change had so desolated 
their hearth? She did not answer; and 
Mrs. Sutherland, thinking she had not heard 
the question, went on. ‘It was hard to 
part with Mr. Norton ; for he is endeared to 
me, more than words can tell, by his devotion 
tomy boy. But I could not press his re 
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maining : we owe him already more than 
we can ever repay. He did not ask to see 
you, Mary; but then he knew you were 
with Aleck Laurence. He left this for you, 
my love.” And, rising, she put a small 
parcel into Mary’s hand. 

It was a copy of Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam,’’ with her name, and the date of her 
brother’s death, upon the title-page. 


CHAPTER XI, 


Covtp Arthur Sutherland have looked 
back six months after his death, he would 
scarcely have recognized in Mary the child- 
like, buoyant nature which had been the 
greatest charm of his short and painful life ; 
and he would have seen his old home almost 
as much changed. Mrs. Sutherland's now 
slender means would not support the estab- 
lishment they had hitherto kept up; and the 
house, which remained in her possession for 
life, was far larger than she ali Mary could 
eng require; yet she would cheerfully 

ave endured privation, and even want, 
rather than have left its roof. As it hap- 
pened, it had two entrances, and admitted 
well of being divided; so, retaining a few 
rooms, amongst which was Arthur’s study, 
for their own use, the remainder, with the 
garden, was let to a neighbor, who fortu- 
nately took it off their hands at once. 

To Mrs. Sutherland it was a mournful 
consolation to rest upon the pillow where her 
child had rested last—to tread the ground 
his feet had pressed ; and, while such asso- 
ciations nursed her grief, they certainly soft- 
ened its first acuteness. With Mary, how- 
ever, it was far otherwise. She could not 
comprehend the solace her mother found by 
Arthur’s grave ; it but renewed her burning 
tears and wild longings for his presence. It 
may have been that she needed Mrs. Suther- 
land’s graver years and longer experience of 
sorrow to mould the temper of her grief; or, 
perhaps, her ardent and impassioned nature 
could not be otherwise than lacerated by the 
constant recurrence to her past life and its 
vanished happiness. Certain it is that day 
by day she faded, and her face habitually 
wore a subdued and patient look, unnatural 
in one yet in the morning of life. Even her 
tears were changed, and as she sat by her 
brother’s window, her favorite haunt in by- 

e days, they would gather slow and heavy 
in her wistful eyes, without sound or sob. 

Every spot around her recalled the dead or 
the lost, and there seemed no —— 
on any side for her wounded spirit. Amy, 
as she had foreseen, withdrew her friendshi 
and correspondence, and that with marks o 
the deepest displeasure; and Aleck Lau- 
rence, with little generosity or delicacy, 
crossed her path on every possible occasion. 
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Yet she could not believe, in spite of his 
assumed indifference, that he had so readily 
forgotten the past; and her self-reproach, 
when she remembered that her hand had 
clouded his young life, was harder to bear 
than all besides. 

She never regretted her decision, however. 
As her judgment matured, and she grew 
under the silent influences of her present 
life, a wide chasm a red to separate her 
from her former self, and she knew that 
what had once seemed happiness could not 
now satisfy her awakened heart, nor fulfil 
its desires. 

And she learnt, too, in the new sense of 
loneliness which fell upon her, and the ach- 
ing want which pursued her in every occu- 

tion, how one image (all unconsciously) 
fad filled her thoughts, mingled in her day- 
dreams, and strengthened her in every good 
and holy purpose. Poor Mary! no word 
or sign showed that her memory was cher- 
ished or even preserved; and as the long 
slow months sped by, the half-spoken love 
which had mocked her with its glorious 
promise, faded away, till it was as some 
sweet, faint vision of the past. Mrs. Suth- 
erland, engrossed by her sorrow, did not 
perceive the change in her daughter’s aspect 
until it had long been evident to others, and 
was Only then aroused from her pre-occupa- 
tion by catching suddenly in Mary’s face 
the peculiar look which Arthur’s had so 
often worn. It was rather an expression of 
endurance than aught else ; but the mother 
knew it well, and gazed again with eager, 
searching eyes. Yes, there was the same 
transparent skin, ‘wasted hands, and —- 
ing figure. She reproached herself bitterly 
that, in her grief for one child, she had neg- 
lected the other; but all her questions could 
elicit no direct complaint from Mary. 

‘¢Tt were folly, dearest mother,’’ she said, 
‘‘ with our straightened means, to incur the 
expense of a doctor’s visit when I have not 
a single ailment to lay before him. You 
must not expect me to be my old self again ; 
you have lost your giddy, foolish child, but 
you have one quite as fond; will not that 
satisfy you?”’ 

‘Do not speak as though I had blamed 
you, dearest ; you have been my only com- 
fort, but remember, too, you are my only 
one — I can afford to run no risks.’’ 

‘¢ But, indeed, mother, I have no ailment 
worth speaking of ; only wait awhile and I 
shall live down this rebellious heart, and all 
will be right.’’ But Mrs. Sutherland’s fears 
were not to be silenced, and the medical 
man, who had attended Arthur, was called 
in. He had known Mary for some years, 


and divining at a glance the root of the evil, 
wisely ordered her immediate change of 
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scene, especially recommending constant 
occupation. The very word change roused 
her Rots her listlessness; she felt that it 
would be life to her to throw off, if possible, 
the clogging memories and tearful associa- 
tions with which every breath of home was 
meng. But how was the expense to be 
met ?— or how could she bear to drag her 
mother from the spot where her lost child 
was almost present with her yet? She pon- 
dered with gre like her former energy 
upon a more feasible way of carrying out 
the advice she felt to be so salutary, and 
before many days had elapsed there appeared 
in the paper (without Mrs. Sutherland's 
knowledge, however), an advertisement set- 
ting forth poor Mary’s acquirements in mod- 
est terms, and offering her services in that 
beaten track which, unfortunately, is the 
only one open to women in this page 
She made no other stipulation but that the 
children she instructed should be young: 
and, asking only a moderate renumeration, 
had several answers without delay. Even 
this seemed a wonderful success to her self- 
depreciation, and she marvelled at the ela- 
tion, so long unfelt, with which she laid the 
letters before her mother. 

Mrs. Sutherland was even more opposed to 
the plan that she had anticipated; and it 
required all her powers of reasoning and elo- 
quence to induce her to listen to it at all. 

‘¢ T shall feel so independent and happy in 
working for you, dear mother,” she said, 
‘and I am of so little use to you here with 
this unconquerable sinking of my spirits. 
Only let me go for one year, and I shall 
come back to you quite strong and wise, and 
bring a little purse-full of my own earnings, 
too.”” 

“Tt is not that I think of my love, nor 
do I doubt that the occupation would be 
most salutary. It is the coldness and the 
slights you may meet with which make me 
tremble. No, Mary; you have had home- 
nurture too long, and are by nature too ten- 
der, to be sent amongst strangers, and exposed 
to the humiliations which, alas, too. often 
fall to the lot of women struggling for their 
bread. We must devise some other means 
of carrying out this plan.” 

Mary sighed deeply, but she would not 
relinquish her post. ‘‘ I am not now what I 
once was, mother,”’ she urged; ‘‘ real sor- 
row steels the nature against minor trials, as 

ou must know. Besides, there are kind 

earts and noble ones in the world ; surely 
T shall meet with some such, if in a healthy 
spirit [ set out earnestly upon my work.’’ 

With these and similar arguments she pre- 
vailed at last, and wrung from her mother a 
reluctant consent. Then came the difficulty 
of deciding between the different offers she 





had received ; but this, though there was lit- 
tle to guide her, she was not long in doing. 
One letter offered employment by the sea- 
side, which in itself was a strong temptation, 
for she felt as if the very sight and smell of 
the broad free waters would bring life and 
strength with them. Then, the Shandoirlt- 
ing was delicate and feminine, and the dic- 
tion unmistakably that of a gentlewoman ; 
so that Mary, accustomed to trust much to 
instinct, felt that she could not be very far 
wrong in the favorable judgment she had 
formed of the writer. 

‘‘It may be foolish, mother,”’ she said, as 
she conned the letter over, ‘* but the ve 
date looks inviting tome. ‘ Farleigh Glen!’ 
it sounds like a cool, silent place ; and then 
‘the Grange,’ mother! can’t you fancy a 
mossy gray roof, deep-set windows, and a 
shady old _ ? Yee—I think I can trust 
Mrs. Hardwick ; her letter is courteous and 
considerate.’’ 

Mrs. Sutherland smiled. “If it had 
been Mrs. Smith, Marine Villa, you would 
not have been so favorably impressed, now: 
That imagination of yours is a dangerous 
gift, my child; I sometimes blame myself 
that its wings were not clipped long ago.” 

‘¢ That is a mistake, mother, dear. Don’t 
you remember what Mr. Norton used to 
say? He would have the imagination devel- 
oped like any other faculty, nourished with 
healthy food, and curbed, if you will, but 
not clipped away.” 

‘‘T dare say he was right, my love; at 


least I always found that his opinions grew ~ 


upon me, and proved themselves so at last. 
I do wonder he has never been near us, by 
the bye; but perhaps he has joined his sister 
in India.”’ . 

Mary started ; the idea had never occurred 
to her ; but now, as she wrote her acceptance 
of Mrs. Hardwick’s proposal, and set about 
preveving for her journey, there flitted be- 
ore her eyes visions of statel 
slow flowing eastern rivers, and she longed, 
with the restlessness of a sick heart, to catch 
but a glimpse of that sea which perchance 
had borne him from her forever. Yet the 
home-pangs were stronger than she had fan- 
cied. Apart from leaving her mother — the 
patient gray-haired mother who was now her 
all— the old house, which she had learnt of 
late almost to loathe, seemed bound to her 
heart, now that she was about to forsake it, 
by many a tie of which she had been uncon- 
scious. She begged permission to walk round 
the garden once more. Low every spot was 
haunted with the mournful spirit of the 

ast! Here was the arbor where Ceeil 
ad given her her first lessons in sketching — 
there the robin-house Aleck had built for her 
tamed birds. She turned down the broad 
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centre-walk where the roof of roses contrasted 
so well with the smooth, yellow pathway be- 
low; how often from Archy’s window had 
she watched Aleck’s handsome figure framed 
to such advantage by the waving green 
around! Her lips quivered, and she hurried 
into the inant: but there, in the glad 
sunshine, as if it had but just been used and 
pushed aside, stood her brother’s garden- 
chair. There were the old scratches upon 
the paint, the old leathern apron a little 
worn by his knees, and the very footstool she 
had so often placed under his feet. Then 
there arose in her heart those bitter and 
fruitless questionings: why were these 
things here — the cushion on which he had 
leaned, the very tree he had sat under —all 
strong and fresh as ever, and he, the tender, 
loving spirit, gone? — gone furever from the 
flowers and the sunshine, shut up in a dark 
silence from the voice of nature that glad- 
dened all besides? She turned into the shrub- 
bery to weep out her hot tears unseen, and 
the first thing her eyes rested on was the little 
mound Mr. Norton had raised over her pet. 

Then the past, the happy unthinking past, 
arose before her more vividly than ever. She 
seemed to feel again the unbroken sympathy 
of which she had been conscious in Cecil's 
erie, and the strange pleasure of hearing 

er thoughts interpreted by his words. Her 
ems and yet reverent love for Her dead 

rother, even the unquestioning happiness of 
the first days of her betrothal—all, all 
came crowding back, and with them her old 
childish pride in Aleck’s beauty, and her 
ue, sweet fancies of a future never to be 
realized. 

She entered the house again so wan and 
sad that her mother’s anxiety woke afresh, 
and with trembling hands slie hastened every 
preparation for her departure. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘*T wave not been so much disappointed as 
I deserved to be, dearest mother,’’ wrote 
Mary, a few days after she had left her 
home. ‘Fairleigh Glen is almost what I 

ictured it; and the Grange, though small, 
boing only a wing of the old house, is ver 
oo. turreted tower at one end, 

uilt by some seafaring ancestor, making it 
still more so. I found my shady porch, even, 
and my bay windows; but instead of a mossy 
gray the house is red, with pointed gables 
and twisted chimneys, round which the birds 
wheel dreamily, making it look like some 
quaint old picture. 

‘* Heavy as my heart was, the kindness of 
my reception here could not but cheer me. 
Mrs. Hardwick seems to forget that I am a 
stranger and a dependent, and instead of 
complaining of my delicate appearance, as I 
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nervously dreaded she would do, has taken 
quite a motherly interest in my health, and 
begins already to talk of my looking better. 
She is a gentle, sweet-tempered woman — 
very fond of her children. pupils are a 
boy of eight years old, named Grenville, and 
his sister Charlotte, about twelve; I cannot 
tell you how my heart leapt at the sight of 
the laddie— but you know how [I love chil- 
dren, and boys especially. I felt a sudden 
horror that I should be expected to teach 
him Latin, and made up my mind at once 
that I would study all night until I mastered 
the rudiments, rather than give him up; 
however, I find he is very backward, owing 
to delicate health, and the girl likewise, 
though with her it is simply from a want of 
tuition. Mr. Hardwick is at sea—but I 
must tell you of my boy before I go on far- 
ther; he is rather a singular-looking child, 
not pretty, and yet most attractive. Don’t 
think me fanciful if I add that he strongly 
reminds me of Cecil. There are the same 
clear eyes that seem to look so far away from 
out of their earnest depths; the outline of 
his head, like Cecil’s, is beautiful, and there 
is a promise of the same firmness of mouth 
and chin. It appears that they have lost 
several children lee these two and the 
eldest, Alice, a pretty girl just budding into 
womanhood. I am delighted to have any- 
thing so fresh and fair wherewithal to feast 
my eyes; you know my weakness of old, dear 
mother, and I find I am no whit nearer a 
cure than I was three years ago.” 

And so Mary scribbled on, over more than 
one sheet of paper, giving her mother a fair 
idea of the Grange and its inhabitants, but 
veiling with care the depression which even 
the kindness of her new friends could not 
overcome. Mrs. Hardwick’s little son was 
her greatest consolation, both now when his 
childish confidence and simple love soothed 
her lonely heart, and later on, when, apt 
and docile, he drank in her words, and she 
watched his mind opening from day to day. 
Whether from an accidental resemblance, or 
from some fond fancy, the child did recall 
strongly the face which was her type of in- 
tellectual power, of manly tenderness, and 
of all that she held most noble. The labor 
of teaching, especially when the time was 
devoted to him, rather invigorated than 
wearied her, and the bracing sea breezes 
brought by degrees a faint color to her face. 

The evening hours, when her work was 
done, were the pleasantest of the day ; and 
yet it was rather a quiet sadness than aught 
of her old buoyancy which fell upon her 
then. Little Grenville was often with her 
at such times, either in the twilight glen or 
upon the whispering beach ; but even his 
presence, and the pressure of his hand in 
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hers, or of his little head upon her knees, 
could not drive away the thoughts of her 
own home as once it was, nor make her 
forget that, at that still hour when fond 
hearts draw together, and parents and chil- 
dren meet together in loving converse, after 
the glare and noise of the day, she was a 
stranger beneath a cys roof —a lonely 
alien from her mother’s side. 

Still, there was life and strength in her 
new occupation. She was gratified by Mrs. 
Hardwick’s warm acknowledgments of her 
attention to the children, and amused, in 
spite of herself, by the study of character 
opened to her. It was a strange thing to her 
to find that Miss Hardwick, rather than her 
mother, ruled the household, and that, while 
she had tears to spare for the loss of a dance 
or a déjuner, she seemed ignorant of the very 
existence of real sorrow, and utterly uncon- 
scious of any real duty or purpose for which 
she had been sent into the world. Her com- 
plete neglect of her mother and sister, and 
the quiet selfishness with which she accepted 
her mother’s devotion, were sufficient proofs 
of this; yet Mary found, to her surprise, that 
she passed in society as an amiable, loveable 
creature, and that, softened by her youth 
and beauty, even she felt a kind of compas- 
sionate fondness mingle with her contempt 
‘for the pretty creature’s weakness and ego- 
tism. 

As the summer set in, the children begged 
permission to carry on their studies in the 
open air; but the heat made them fractious, 
and, for the first time, Mary found some @if- 
ficulty in exacting obedience. Charlotte was 
pettish and perverse, and Grenville languid 
and indifferent. Fortunately for them, 
Mary’s hastiness had long since been tamed, 
and she patiently asserted her authority, and 
insisted upon their attention. But it was 
tedious 7 +s her sige son bg 
eyes, generally fixed inquiringly upon her, 
se Fate the each, cal, Seatoked 
as she was, it was hard to resist his ‘‘ Please, 
Miss Sutherland, there ’s a star-fish kicking 
—might I put him in the water?”’ or, 
‘“‘ May we dip our hands again, just for a 
minute ; they are sohot.”’ She had reduced 
them to quietude at last by threatening an 
immediate return to the hot school-room, 
when the postman appeared in sight, and 
little Charlotte was on os feet in an instant. 

‘* May I see if there are any letters, Miss 
Sutherland? Cousin Grenville was to write 
to-day, and mamma said we should have a 
holiday when he came.”’ 

‘You will forfeit it altogether, my dear,” 
answered Mary, ‘‘ if I have to repeat that 
you must sit still while with me. Go to your 
place, immediately, and be silent.”’ | 

‘‘ Letter for Miss Sutherland ! ’’ shouted 
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the man from behind them. Mary’s face 
flushed, for her mother’s letters were always 
a treat ; but turning her head, she said quiet- 
ly, ‘‘ Take all to the house, if you please; 
we are engaged just now ;”” and resumed 
her work as steadily as before. 

The children were softened into obedience. 
They felt that she would not grant herself 
the pleasure she denied to them, and their 
affection for her was unconsciously increased. 
It was a relief to all parties when the books 
were closed, and Miss Hardwick strolled up 
to them and suggested a sail upon the water. 

‘* How you can be so patient, Miss Suther- 
land,’’ she said, ‘‘ I don’t know. Little tire- 
some things! What frights they look, to be 
sure ; wherever did Charlotte get that poke 
bonnet? ’’ 

‘*T made it her,”’ answered Mary, smiling, 
‘‘ but it was not intended to be ornamental ; 
her skin tans so easily that it is necessary to 
protect her face.’’ 

‘*Tt was very kind of you, but I wonder 
you took the trouble. Charlotte always was 
a fright, and always will be.” 

The child reddened, but looked up with a 
quick, shy smile when Mary answered — 
‘* She is much improved in appearance since 
she took pains with her carriage ; and I 
hope, Miss Hardwick, we shall live to see her 
a wr as well as a good and clever 
woman ; [ prophesy great things for her if 
she will only persevere as she has begun.”’ 

‘¢ May I fetch your letter for you, please? ”’ 
interrupted she, pulling at Mary’s dress. 

‘Yes, dear; thank you. Your feet are 
quicker than mine, and I want to see it very 
much.” 

‘* Ts it from your mamma, do you think? ”’ 
asked the boy, gently, as his sister ran off. 

‘¢ All my letters are from her, Grenville.’ 

‘¢ Then you haven’t any brothers and sis- 
ters.”” 

‘‘T had a brother once, dear, and friends 
besides, whom I loved; but God took him 
away and parted me from them.”’ 

‘‘T did not mean to make you look so 
sorry,’’ said the child; ‘‘ would it be rude if 
I otk another question, only about a small 
thing?” 

‘« No, my dear, what is it? ”’ 

‘Charlotte and I want to know your 
name, Miss Sutherland ; I mean your own 
name that your mamma calls you. We are 
going to christen her new doll to-day, and 
we can’t think of any name that will do.” 

“Tam afraid mine is not grand enough, 
Grenville ; it is Mary.” 

“OQ yes, it is, though ; it’s just the thing. 
Dolly isn’t pretty enough to be called Alice, 
but she has a kind face, something like 

ours. 


Mary laughed, and rose to meet Charlotte, 





who was running along, letier in hand. She 
changed color as she took it— it was not her 
mother’s handwriting: could she be ill, and 
this some frightened neighbor's summons? 
but no, there was something familiar in the 
characters — trembling, all but illegible, as 
they were. She tore it open. The signa- 


ture, so well known and yet so strangely | 


changed, was full in sight, for there were 
but three lines. ‘‘Amy Evans!’’? How 
odd it looked! ‘* Mary,” the letter ran, 
‘** if you would see me alive, come; and for 
the sake of our old love, let it be quickly. 
I have a child, but I shall never hear it call 
me mother.”’ 

The children wondered to see Mary 80 
deadly pale, and Charlotte dragged her chair 
across the shingle, and put it * comfortably ”’ 
for her to sit down and rest. But she mo- 
tioned them aside and turned hurriedly to 
the house. As she entercd she met Mrs. 
Hardwick. ‘I fear you have had bad news, 
my dear,’’ she said kindly, struck by her 
agitation and pallor. ‘Can I do anything 
for you? Come in here and tell me.’ 

**O! I must leave you, Mrs. Hardwick, 
to-day —now, if you will let me. This is 
from an old friend, and — and she is dying.” 

“* Not your mother, my poor girl?’ 

“No, no, thank God! but it is a friend, 
a dear friend. She has a child, and writes 
that she is dying.” 

*« She may be mistaken in her real condi- 
tion, my dear; you must not despair of her 
recovery. My maid shall put up a few things 
for you, while you lie down here and com- 
pose yourself.’’ 

“You are very kind, ma’am; but I could 
not rest until I have seen her,’’ said Mary. 
‘« We were at school together, and were like 
sisters for years. ©! I cannot believe it."’ 

‘It did not take long in Mary’s present 
frame of mind to put a few necessary articles 
in her bag, and throw on her shawl and 
bonnet. Mrs. Hardwick, after vainly pressing 
her to take some refreshment, drove her to 
the train, which fortunately passed close by 
Mr. Evans’ estate, taking between two and 
three hours for the journey. It rattled close 
Wy many of her old haunts, and at one time 

@ could even see the spire beneath the 
‘ thadow of which her brother lay; but the 
a of Amy, a mother, and dying, shut 
outwall besides; and she lay back in the car- 
riage trying to realize the awful idea, while 
old memories of the dark-eyed school-girl, in 
the first freshness of her 
forbid the possibility of death. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Iv a darkened room, whose ‘uxurious ap- 


uty, seemed to} r 
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Her voice was changed, and a fierce impetu- 
osity replaced her former softness ; but, except 
for this, and for the exquisite clearness and 
hectic color of the face, Mary could have 
fancied, as she stood beside the bed, that it 
was the beautiful Amy of her school-days, 
awaking from peaceful sleep. 

She received Mar ’s fond caresses in silence, 
and rejected, with the utmost impatience, the 
possibility of her recovery. ‘‘'This was my 
mother’s doom,’’ she said sternly, ‘‘ and her 
fate has descended upon me. What has my 
life been that I should struggle against it? 
I knew that my hours were numbered ; but 
those poor weeping creatures around had no 
peace until they confessed that it was so—I 
wrung the truth from them. Still, Mary, I 
must live until I have told you all. Sit 
down.” 

‘Amy, Amy,”’ entreated Mary, “ this is 
throwing away your chance of life; for your 
husband’s sake, for your child’s, cease. What 
have you to tell me, darling? There can be 
nothing but what I know. Wait awhile, I 
will stay near you, and to-morrow we will 
talk together.” 

‘« To-morrow ?. To-morrow I shall be where 
you cannot come. What have I to tell you, 
do you say? Then you guessed my secret ; 
but no, you could never dream how I loved 
him. You who forsook him cannot know 
what he was tome. From the day I landed, 
a lonely, shivering child, he drew me towards 
him ; he had my worship; he was my dream 
by night and by day. I loved you once, 
Mary —I loved you even when you crossed 
my path, and shattered my vision of happi- 
ness ; but what was it to the love I bore 
him? Did you never guess the secret spring 
that moved me to form this marriage? Speak, 

hed 
. But Mary’s tears came thick and fast, 
pouring through her fingers upon the-pillow, 
and choking her utterance. She could only 
shake her head. 

“‘ Know, then, that he held my cousin in 
his power. By debts of honor far beyond 
Aleck’s means to pay, and by his unholy 
influence, he was dragging him down— 
down. I saw it, and thought, poor fool, to 
stand between them, and save him. I fan- 
cied, in the plenitude of my power, that I 
could draw my husband away, perhaps, to 
better things, and that Aleck, safe with you, 
would live in honor, and in the peace I could 
never know. Henry forgave his debts at my 
uest, and I, satisfied in Aleck’s happiness, 
and never dreaming how I erred, believed 
that my girlish love had died out forever, and 
that all would be well. And it might have 
been — yes, Mary, it might; but then came 
your part. You forsook him. But it was 





intments were but as a mockery, Mary 
ound her friend, face to face with death. 





not enough to know that he might have been 
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mine. In silence I stood by and saw him, 
forlorn and wretched, fall again into my 
husband’s power—I, who could have made 
him so blessed! I had sold myself for him, 
and it wasin vain. My God! what that cost 
me!” 

She closed her eyes and paused; Mary 
hoped that exhaustion, if nothing else, would 
force her to cease ; but after muttering for a 
moment or two, she spoke again in a weaker 
voice. . 

‘< Tt was then, Mary, when the wife of one 
man I felt that I loved another — it was then 
I called upon God in my desolation to give 
meachild. I loathed myself, my marriage, 
my husband, and I longed that the yearning 
mother-love, the only thing unseared in my 
heart, might gush forth. I stormed heaven 
with my a. Mine was the cry of 
Rachel, and it was heard and answered like 
hers. O! my babe! my poor, lone babe! 
must I leave thee behind, with my drear fate 
upon thee, to weep such tears as I have 
wept? Come with hy mother, child ; the 
grave is dark and chill, but there, at least, 
thy mother’s arms will wind about thee, and 
shut out the weary, weary world. Mary — 
is it dark so soon? Kiss me, dear; we loved 
each other once.” 

Mary fell upon her neck, and strove to 
soothe away the agony of her face by promises 
of love and devotion to her child; but the 
spirit was gone too far — perchance the voice 
of cherubim and seraphim o’erpowered the 
sounds of earth. It must have been so; for 
lip and eye stirred not, though the child’s 
wailing voice arose; and then Mary knew 
that the silence of those hushed lips could 
only he broken by the voice of the Archangel, 
and the trump of God. 

Mary was scarcely more stunned by Amy's 
death than by the bewildering words which 
had poured from her dying lips. That she 
had loved Aleck in secret, from her child- 
hood, was strange enough ; but that she had 
tried to rescue him from Mr. Evans’ influence 
by sacrificing herself, and that, through her 
own desertion of him, Amy had failed, and 
lay there now, broken-hearted and dead, — 
QO! it seemed rather some mad, mis-shapen 
dream, than a real unravelling of that past 
in which she had moved and suffered. 

Well it was for her that the motherless 
child claimed her thoughts, and softened the 
horror of that day. Again and again she 
flung herself upon her os by the bed of 


death, and. reading nothing. but reproach in 
the awful beauty of her face, accused herself, 
and bemoaned the irrevocable past with inex- 
pressible bitterness. 

It was only when the wailing babe died 
upon her knees, and she laid it in those cold 
arms, that Mary’s eyes were opened, and she 
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read the past aright. Amy’s words came 
back to her —*‘ The wife of one man, I felt 
that I loved another ’’— and they rang in her 
ears a desolate, warning knell. 

‘* No,”’ she whispered, as she knelt for the 
last time by the beautiful corpse, enfolded in 
its silken masses of hair —*‘‘ no, Amy ; I was 
right. He has fallen into sin, and thou —O! 
it is hard to see thee lying there; yet what 
could it avail thee to have pressed on another 
the ar: which has poisoned thyself? Not 
even the voice of thy child, won by such 
cries, bought by such throes as thine, could 
heal thine anguish. What, then, must have 
been the loathings, the desecration, and the 
shame? Wouldst thou heve suffered less 
had I, too, known that despair? No—no, 
sweet spirit, thou didst err grievously, but it 
was in ignorance and in love; the burden 
was too heavy for thee to bear, and God has 
taken thee to Himself.’’ 

Thus she communed by the dead mother 
and child through the solemn hours of that 
night, and the morning found her almost as 
calm as they. She was very thankful to be 
spared a meeting with the Laurences, and to 
see but little of Mr. Evans before she left. 
Ile was evidently shocked by the suddenness 
of his bereavement, but she felt all her old 
dislike to his bland manner and bold stare 
revive, a8 she met him; and, knowing how 
little union of life and heart there had been 
between the husband and wife, her aversion 
was not softened by pity, as it might have 
been. He pressed her to remain; but the 
very idea of the pompous funeral and the 
cold mourners was revolting, and she longed 
to leave the dark stifling house, where a 
weight seemed to hangin the silent air. One 
more shock was in store for her before she 
crossed the threshold, for, taking up a paper 
which lay upon the table, she saw, not far 
from the announcement of Amy’s death, that 
of Aleck Laurence’s bankruptcy. 

Mary whirled again in the rattling car- 
riages within sight of the village spire, and 
hard hy fields and hedge-rows where she had 
wandered, carolling for very lightness of 
heart, in the first golden days of her young 
love. Yet she did not think of visiting her 
mother, though comparatively near. tn the 
first place her stipu ated holiday was .to .be 
in the autumn, six weeks to come, andiihe 
could not feel easy in forsaking her post 
longer than was necessary; then all her 
newly-gained strength was shaken ; visions 
of the mother and child folded together in 
that strange silence, and of Aleck, tempted, 
sinning, and ruined, swam before her eyes ; 
and she knew that she was ill prepared to 
face the associations of home. 

The sight of the sea as she neared Fair- 
leigh, and its solemn chaunt, as it lay, like 
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a silver shield beneath the sun, quieted and 
awed her spirit; yet it seemed to her that 
Amy’s life and her own had been much akin 
to - tossing, aimless waves, driven hither 
and thither upon a stormy shore, until one, 
faint and worn, was stranded—laid up in 
haven forever. _ 

Her face flushed with pleasure as the two 
little ones ran out eagerly to greet her: to be 
welcomed back — to clon any one by her 
return, was so pleasant. Mrs. Hardwick 
met her on the steps, but checked her inquiry 
ere it was half uttered. Mary’s face, to 
which the old, wan look had returned, told 
its own tale. Yet there was real sympathy, 
even in that sudden pausing of the voice; 
and Mary, on whom no touch of kindness 
was ever lost, answered her. 

‘¢ She lived to see me, dear Mrs. Hardwick, 
and her last kiss was mime ; for they lie to- 
gether — mother and baby — dead.”’ 

‘*How very sad,’’ she answered; ‘ yet 
better, perhaps, except for the poor father’s 
sake, that the little one should be taken too. 


* Was she quite young, my dear?”’ 


‘* My own age, within a month or two.” 

Mrs. Hardwick’s eyes filled with tears. 
**Poor mother! If possible, that is even 
harder than following one by one to the 
grave those more dear than life. But come, 
my dear Miss Sutherland, I must show you 
into a new room, for we did not think of 
seeing you back just yet, and being short of 
beds, as you know, have put my cousin, Mr. 
Grenville, into yours. Shall you mind being 

ueezed in here for a week or so?’’ she 
added, turning from the broad staircase into 
one of the small rooms of the tower. ‘* We 
know so little of our visitor that I should 
not like asking him to move, if you will 
kindly excuse it.’’ 

*« Indeed, there is nothing to excuse, Mrs. 
Hardwick, it is a delightful nook; I shall 
feel like a very sea-gull nested up here, with 
this world of waters at my feet.” 

‘**T am glad you like it, i dear ; it was 
my favorite spot of the whole house, years 
Ago ; but I suppose I am no true sailor’s 
wife, for, now that my husband is at the 
mercy of those waves, and my eldest boy 
sleeps beneath them, they have lost their 
fairness for me: and that murmur, which 
used to stir my aoe is an everlasting dirge. 
But what am I thinking of? There is no 
need to sadden you with an old woman’s 
troubles, I am sure.’’ And she bustled about 
cheerfully, putting in their places the little 
knick-knacks which had been removed from 


‘the other room ; and then, telling Mary that 


tea was ready, left her. 

Mary indulged in a few minutes” gaze from 
the window before she changed her travelling 
dress, and in spite of herself, her spirits rose 
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at the prospect. The remainder of the 
Grange was shut out from sight, and through 
the rocky cleft in which the house was built, 
nothing was visible but a vast sheet of tum- 
bling water ; so she straightway fancied her- 
self the guardian of some lone beacon-house, 
and then, thinking of Cecil Norton, tossed, 
perhaps, on some far-off sea, she wished that 
there really had been a ruddy light to tend 
and feed duroayh the darkness, for the sake 
of benighted travellers. 

A timid tap at the door aroused her, and 
her “come in” brought Grenville, with a 
bunch of flowers from his own garden to pre- 
sent to her. It was not a particularly ele- 
gant bouquet, being com chiefly of mari- 
golds and nasturchion Mcsnen— the only 
flowers, some how or other, that throve un- 
der Grenville’s treatment ; moreover, it was 
set off by a circlet of copy-book paper, elab- 
orately ornamented by hisscissors ; but Mary 
took it with a pleased smile, kissed his blush- 
ing little face, and put it in the front of her 
dress. He was delighted to find her so 
pleased with his tower, as he called it; and 
after showing her his own room just above, 
they went down together to tea. In high 
glee he chattered away of what they had been 
doing in their holiday, and then, running 
off, threw the drawing-room door open, in 
spite of Mary’s warning finger, with ‘‘ here 
comes the princess of my tower.”’? Mary en- 
tered, smiling; but her laugh suddenly 
choked her, and she seized the back of a 
chair to steady herself. At the open win- 
dow was a chess-table, against which Alice 
was leaning, evidently learning the game ; 
for as her glossy hair te ner teacher's 
shoulder, aad almost mingled with his, he 
had seized her dimpled fingers, and laughing- 
ly arrested her move. Mary would have 
known even that hand anywhere ; but that 
head, with its breadth of brow, and its pecu- 
liar setting upon the massive throat —so 
firm and proud, as though it would face dan- 
ger and death rather than bow to falsehood 
— did she not know it? Was not its every 
line graven upon her heart of hearts? Be- 
fore she had time for thought, an involun- 
tary exclamation escaped her. He turned, 
and her hand was once more clasped in Cecil 
Norton’s. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TuE mystery wassoonexplained. Fortune 
had smiled upon Cecil since Mary saw him 
last. A distant relative, from whom he had 
no expectations, had bequeathed him what, 
with his simple habits, was an ample provis- 
ion for life, and he was now about to join 
his sister, an independent man. His mother 
and Mrs. Hardwick had been first cousins, 
and though in the days of his pride and pov- 
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erty he had held aloof from his connections, 
and, bearing in mind their — to his 
mother’s marriage, had all but resented as 
an insult their offers of assistance, his heart 
was softened now, both by sorrow and b 
unexpected prosperity ; and he was unwil- 
ling to leave England forever without mak- 
ing his peace with those whom his mother 
once had loved. 

Mary did not marvel, as she had done 
once, at the sudden lightness of heart, the 
impulsive, unreasoning gladness, which flood- 
ed her being at so unexpected a meeting. 
True, there was a nervous consciousness op- 
ss her, which she had .known before ; 

ut even that, even the memory of Amy’s 
dying face, and the certainty that this gleam 
of happiness must soon be eclipsed, could 
not cheek her exhilaration. It was not long 
either before she felt practically the benefit 
of his presence. The very next morning, 
when with unwilling wandering thoughts 
she took her place in the schoolroom, he 
begged admission, and, laughingly deposing 
her from her post, declared that he must 
make a strict inquiry into the progress of her 
pupils ; and that, lest her presence should 
disturb their equanimity, she must take her- 
self out of hearing altogether — on the beach, 
he suggested, or in the glen. And the next 
few days, in spite of Alice’s pretty amaze- 
ment and half-angry pout, he took Mary’s 
we giving her many a pleasant hour of 
reedom really needed just then, and suggest- 
ing here and there a rule, or introducing a 
book, that simplified the labor to both pupil 
and teacher. Often, too, he managed to 
spend an hour or two with her alone ; and 
so vividly were old times recalled, by his fa- 
wniliar voice, that Mary could have fancied 
it was but yesterday she had confided to him 
her girlish hopes and fears, and had watched 
with him by Arthur's side. 

‘¢ Miss Mary,” he said one morning, after 
they had been talking together some time, 
‘IT am afraid you must have thought me 
very ungrateful for not having been to see 
your mother and yourself. I longed to see 
the dear old house again ; but men are strange 
creatures. I did not dare to indulge myself 
so far.”” He paused, and then added, hur- 
riedly, “‘We were fellow-mourners there 
once, and you will understand, though yours 
was the deeper grief of a sister, that I dreaded 
the associations of the place.’’ 

Ah! thought Mary, it was not I he feared 
to meet; his love, if love it were, has long 
died out. ‘* Gratitude was surely your due, 
rather than ours,’”’ she said aloud; ‘ but, 
indeed, I can enter into that susceptibility to 
sad associations. I almost think I should 
have died, or lost my reason, had I staid at 
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home much longer—I grew so wretchedly 
weak and spiritless.’’ 

He gave her a quick look— it scemed of 
compassion; but he spoke firmly — almost 
with hardness. ‘‘ Nay, Miss Sutherland, you 
would have conquered that, if it had been 
necessary for you to stay there. God doesy 
not lay upon us more than we are able to— 
bear, and it is rebelling against him to brood 
over the past until the shadow of his hand, ” 
which darkened it, is by ourselves dragged 
back to cloud the blessed sunshine of the 

resent. But you are young to learn that 
esson. I grieved for you much, dear Miss »% 
Mary, when I heard this morning that death’ 
had again bereaved you. I guessed that it 
was your old schoolfellow, Mr. Laurence’s 
cousin, whom you lost; is it s0?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear Amy is gone; but I do not 
—- as I once did. Her life was not a 

appy one, and she bowed gladly to the 
stroke.’’ ; 

‘« And her child?”’ 

‘Tt died in my arms,” answered Mary, 
tear or two trickling down her face ; ‘‘ it was 
best so, for there was no one to love it here.” 

‘*T never knew a marriage prosper formed 
as that one was. All may seem smooth to 
the world; but that outward gilding only . 
makes the inner wretchedness the more ab- 
horrent.”? He paused a minute or two, and 
then added, ‘‘ My sister’s marriage was, as I 
think you have heard me say, a very heavy 
trial to me—selfishly speaking: for our 
hearts had been united from childhood. How 
could I have borne it had I known ghat her 
woman’s nature was desecrated, instead of 
strengthened and ennobled, as, thank God! 
itis. Like you, Miss Mary, I think I should 
have turned coward, and said that it was 
more than I could bear.’’ 

‘Tt is very hard to be brave,’’ answered 
she; *‘I think it would require immense 
courage, too, though of another kind, to 
enter on such a path as poor Amy’s was.” 

‘* Not courage,’’ he said quickly, ‘ reck- 
lessness. A brave woman will hold the nature 


-God has given her pure and spotless, and will 


face the world, ay, and dare its poverty and 
scorn, rather than stoop to*that degradation. 
Ishould not speak thus freely on a matter 
that touches one you loved, but that I saw 
how your every feeling was enlisted against 
that marriage.” 

‘6 Yes, it was so then ; but now that I know 
all, I pity far more than blame. How often 
would our compassion, rather than our anger, 
be moved, could we see into the secrets of the 
heart.’’ 

‘‘That said compassion is an attribute of 
you women, Miss Sutherland ; you certainly 
are far nearer the angels than we.” 
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‘¢ Na Pier pre apes ‘you have 
strength and simplicity, which we lack.’’ 
He shook his head. ‘‘ Our softness is too 
often selfishness, and where more tenacity of 
purpose and moral strength are given, the 
woman is commonly unsexed ; the masculine 
element swamps all her delicate tenderness, 
and to me she is altogether unlovely.’’ 

** Quite eloquent, I declare,’’ said Cecil, 
smiling, ‘‘ but not quite spontaneous. You 
have thought over that subject, and made out 

” 


case. 
ary blushed. ‘ Yes, I have often thought 
of, bug seldom broached it. I admit that 
men do stand higher in my esteem than my 
own sex; granting that we are by nature 
more self-denying and more enduring than 
they, how wanting are we in their large- 
hearted generosity! Then there are what 
Tennyson calls the ‘sins of emptiness — gos- 
sip, and = and slander ;’ how they over- 
run our hearts! Mind, I am speaking of 
men and women as I have found them.” 

“And I too. I have known really but 
three women ; my beloved mother, my sister, 
and one other. From them I learnt what 
woman should be, and your poet, Miss 
Sutherland, will tell you what that is,”’ and 
he repeated — 






** «There was one I loved; one 
Not learned save in gracious household ways; 
Not perfect — nay, but full of tender wants; 
No angel, but a dearer being, dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men; 
Who Tooked all native to her place, and yet, 
On tiptoe seem’d to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread.’ ’’ 


* Nay, that is hardly fair; you overthrow 
my poor little quotation with one six times 
as long, but not half so much to the purpose, 
and then fancy you have triumphed. But I 
shall not give up my point, nor barter m 
experience for a fine sentiment in blan 
verse.’ 

‘* You appear to have carried your opinion 
into practice here, at all events,”’ said Cecil, 
laughing. ‘‘ My little namesake, according 
to my new dignities, is certainly your fa- 
vorite.”” 

“ That he is, though I have never suffered 
‘my preference to be in the slightest degree 
perceptible to the children. bly to 
my own theory there is a depth and generosity 
in the lad’s nature which his sister lacks. 
Do you know how much he is like you? I 
“wrote to tell: mamma so when first I came.” 

‘« God forbid that he should inherit my fate 
with the resemblance,”’ said Cecil, hastily. 
“« There must be no cloud upon the threshold 
for him. I have made my cousin all but 
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romise to send him out to me a few years 

ence. My dear sister lost her only child 
last year, and I shall need some one to chide 
in my old character of schoolmaster —shall I 
not, Miss Mary ?”’ 

Mary did not answer. In the charm of 
feeling him near her again, she had almost 
forgotten the far-off, inaccessible India, which 
was to separate them forever; and her heart 
died within her at his words. ‘There is 
Alice, seemingly in search of us,’’ she said at 
last, fearing to betray, by her silence, what 
was passing in her mind. 

‘* Pretty creature!’’ broke from Cecil ; 
and azain Mary felt a “ . This time it 
was akin to jealousy —a half envious regret, 
such as she had felt years ago, that she, too, 
had not been made beautiful. ‘* What is 
this?’’ she asked herself, as she trampled 
down the weakness. ‘Is his presence to 
make me mean and selfish, instead of noble, 
like himself? Shame, shame ! ’’ 

Alice evidently had been looking for them, 
though, as they approached, she coquettishly 
turned away her pretty head, and gazed into 
the water. 
on ‘Ve mermaids there, Alice?’’ asked 

cil. 

‘No; [should look upon the land, rather 
than in the water, now-a-days, for such 
charmers,’’ she said, pettishly, ‘‘ though if 
beauty were a necessary ingredient of the 
spell’? — and an expressive shrug completed 
the sentence. 

‘‘Do you admit of no other charm than 
that of color and outline, then, my little coz? 
Believe me, there is in many a face, of whose 
beauty the mirror says little, a far deeper and 
more potent spell, strengthened often by the 
sweet simplicity of the possessor, unconscious 
of the power she wields.” 

Not a shade of self-consciousness tinged 
Mary’s cheek with color, though in truth, it 
was of her _ face, with its world of sor- 
row and of love, that Cecil was thinking. 
Alice pouted her rosy lips significantly, and 
he changed his tone at once, saying oy oe 
ly, ‘* I guess what my fair cousin was look- 
ing at; shall I tell her? It was a face with 
saucy black eyes and long curls about it; 
not damp, sea-weedy locks. (I wonder if 
the mermaids ever tried curl-papers, by the 
by.) Hav’n’t I guessed well, now?” 

Alice laughed. ‘* The water is not clear 
ee to make such a good glass,”’ she 
said. ’ ‘ 

‘OQ! then you own the correctness of my 
age But come here ’?— and, smiling, 

e half pushed her to the edge of a pool 
which the receding tide had left behind. 
Mary heard her ringing laugh, and saw his 
arm upon her shoulder ; ‘she could have 
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turned and run away, but for very shame she 
pressed on, biting her lips. 

‘¢See, Miss Sutherland,’? said Cecil, 
‘*have I not found Alice a pretty mirror, 
framed in golden sand, and set about withall 
these treasures of the deep. I verily believe 
the Bray old sea left it purposely behind him, 
and gallantly ranged round it these pearly 
shells and delicate wreaths ; perhaps he is 
telling us about it now, if we could only 
understand him.”’ 

Mary looked. Deep in the transparent 
pool Alice Hardwick’s fair face shone out — 
every dimple round the mouth, every danc- 
ing light upon the soft curls, was there; and 
over her shoulder Cecil’s broad forehead and 
half mischievous eyes. Mary looked for her 
own face, and almost started. The crépe 
veil which hung heavily about it made it 
appear paler than it really was; the bfow 
was contracted; the lips compressed. She 
knew that beauty had never been hers, but 
she scarcely knew before that the freshness 
of her youth had so faded. Perhaps it was 
the glowing contrast so near; but, at all 
events, it made her sigh, and this time the 
regret was unchecked, for it was a sigh over 
what had been once—over her vanished 

outh, with all its wasted fancies and dead 

opes. Alice seemed to feel no such dissat- 
isfaction; but gazed and smiled compla- 
cently, as well she might. 

‘¢ Cecil,”’ she said, ‘shall I tell you what 
I did come out for ?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘ Well, it was to beg a favor 
of you.” 

‘Of me?” 

‘Yes, sir; of you. Men folk are not so 
plentiful here but that they can make them- 
selves very useful if they will. I want to go 
to the Race-ball next week — will you take 
me?”’ 

‘“‘Why, what a strange chaperon you 
would have, child! You would only laugh 
at me when you got me there.”’ 

“QO! never fear; I shall manage you 
beautifully, if you only consent. And you 
will go too, won’t you?” she added, turn- 
ing to Mary. 

*‘You forget Miss Sutherland’s recent 
loss,”’ said Cecil hastily, and with a look of 
annoyance. 

‘¢ Ah, to besure! what a bore; one can’t 
go out in such deep mourning—TI did not 
think of that. But you have not promised 
yet, cousin.’’ 

Mary heard him give the promise, coldly 
enough, as she turned towards the house ; 
et when she met them at tea, Cecil’s smiles 
ad returned, and even she could not hel 
catching something of Alice’s freshness of 
spirit as she danced about the room in expect- 

ation of her first ball. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tue day following, not without a few 
sighs, Mary resumed her duties regularly in 
the schoolroom. The morning was not to 
pass over without annoyance. Grenville 

ttishly complained of headache, both chil- 
ren showing the effects of their holiday in 
their restiveness under restraint ; and Mary, 
who felt that the few precious hours of 
intercourse with Cecil were slipping fast 
away, showed a considerable degree of irri- 
tation in her manner, which only increased 
the evil. 

Scarcely were the lessons over when Alice 
burst into the room, a cloud of white dra- 
pery hanging over her arm. ‘0, Miss 
Sutherland, you must come here and see 
what a lovely present I have had. It will 
make the most divine dress for the ball!” 
and she displayed a richly embroidered skirt 
of the delicate muslin of India, half covered 
with an arabesque of feathery leaves and 
flowers. 

‘‘ Beautiful, indeed,” said Mary, with a 
scarcely audible sigh. 

‘< Yes,’ continued the delighted Alice ; 
‘¢it must have cost a little fortune, and will 
be the admiration of everybody. What a 
bridal dress it would make, eh? By the 
bye,”’ she ran on, lowering her voice, *‘ you 
know more of Cecil than we: did you ever 
hear of his neg | engaged, or in love? — 
because, when I had left the room, mamma 
says he told her that his sister sent him over 
this dress years ago for some lady she hoped 
he would marry. She is a devoted, exem- 
plary sort of wife herself, it seems, and 
when he wrote — in rapturous terms, I dare 
say —of the fair unknown, she forthwith 
built a matrimonial castle for him en 
Espagne, and sent over the wedding attire. 
Rather premature, wasn’t it? ”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Mary, quietly. ‘¢ Still, it 
was natural his sister should earnestly desire 
his marriage. She knew how keenly he felt 
her loss.”’ 

“¢ Well, I can hardly believe it, but mam- 
ma says his voice was quite broken when he 
spoke of the past, and said that his hopes 
could never now be realized. Who could it 
have been? J think she must have refused 
him : you know he had not a penny in those 

’ 


days. 

Mary stooped over the snowy cloud of 
embroidery, and seemed to be tracing out its 
marvellous intricacies; but she made no 
answer. ; 

‘‘T must be off and send for the dress- 
maker,’’ said Alice, gathering it up, and 
thinking, as she did so, what a stupid, inani- 
mate piece of goods that governess was. 

Mary, left alone, tried vainly to settle to 
her usual employments ; there were copies to 
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be set in the writing books for that afternoon, 
and she began to mend a pen for the purpose ; 
but tears gathered in her eyes, and her hands 
trembled. She put it aside and sat down to 
think. Who could it have been of whom 
Cecil’s thoughts were so full, that he must 
send a whisper of his love even across the sea ? 
Was it some fair creature who had captivated 
his fancy upon the threshold of life, and by 
the influence of her beauty stimulated him 
to exertion, when his prospects were clouded 
and his hopes dashed to the ground? Or 
was it rather, as her heart told her, no other 
than herself, whom he had watched and cher- 
ished long, jong ago, and seen in silence given 
to another ? She remembered suddenly a'l 


_Sthe generosity of that unheeded love ; she 
_. recalled how warmly he had defended Aleck 
‘y" Laurence, when occasionally she had com- 
4 oe before him of some trifling neglect to 


rthur or to herself, and how, half playfully, 
he had dwelt from time to time upon the lad’s 
fresh beauty, until her cheeks had glowed 
with pleasure. Many another rae of his 
generosity, and, as it seemed, of his affection, 
arose in her memory; and then came bitter 
questionings — had it ceased forever ?— had 
it fallen off from her as unworthy of so pre- 
ciousa gift? There was one answer — it 
might be that he was repelled and disgusted 
by her apparent fickleness in shaking off that 
first impression ; that he was in ignorance of 
her freedom never for a moment occurred to 
her. She was, indeed, somewhat puzzled 
that he had shown so little surprise at her 
changed and dependent position, and that 
more than once he had casually mentioned 
Aleck Laurence’s name in their conver- 
sho her still to b 

e forgot that, supposing her still to be 
his betrothed, the letan annie of young 
Laurence’s affairs, following upon her broth- 
er’s death, would suggest to Cecil a natural 
explanation of her position; and that the 
very fact of his using that name in her pres- 
ence sufficiently proved that he was in 
ignorance of the truth. 

She was roused from her train of thought 
by acry from the garden, and, hastily rising, 
opened the window. Little Grenville ap- 
peared to be the culprit, for Cecil held him by 
the shoulder, and, as he angrily shook him, 
Mary could catch the words—‘‘ What, sir ! 
Are you such a coward as to strike your sis- 
ter?” She ran out in defence of her pet, 
but met Charlotte on the steps, sobbing out 
that Grenville had struck her face, and she 
should go and tell mamma. She could not 
discover the cause of the quarrel, nor who 
had been the aggressor ; but she quieted the 
child, and washing her face, which was really 
bruised, left her, and went out. Grenville 


had thrown himself upon the grass, and was 
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|sobbing with excessive passion, Before she 
could muster dignity enough to repress him, 
he threw his little arms about her neck, and, 
with some difficulty, she gathered that Char- 
lotte had irritated him by calling Mary names, 
and finally by trampling down a minute rose- 
tree, whose one bud had been dedicated to 
Mary from the time it appeared, and watched 
day after day with the greatest care. The 
boy stoutly persisted at first that he had only 
served his sister right ; and even when Mary’s 
gentle reasoning had convinced: him of his 
fault, his indignation ,at Cecil’s punishment 
falling alone on him knew no bounds. 

Mary remembered with self-reproach that 
it was probably her own irritability during 
school-hours that morning which had given 
rise to all this angry feeling, by exciting 
Charlotte's dislike; so, after dealing very 
gently with the offenders, and effecting 
reconciliation, she sought Cecil, to explain 
what was her own share of blame. 

‘*T need not tell you, Miss Mary,”’ he said 
kindly, when he had heard her, “ that self- 
command is absolutely necessary before we 
ean command others.” 

‘TI am naturally hasty,’’ she interrupted, 
‘* and have no self-command.”’ 

‘“« Nay,”’ he said, ‘after one victory over 
self, a second is comparatively easy. I have 
seen you achieve one, and it read me a lesson 
I can never forget in that most beautiful 
book of nature — womankind.”’ 

Mary opened her eyes with surprise. ‘I 
allude, dear Miss Sutherland, to the old 
times — the sad, yet happy old times — when 
we were together last. You are not made in 
that stronger, harder mould, of which you 
spoke the other night ; yet, when I watched 
you through all that suffering — how pityingly 
you can never know—lI saw only the most 
perfect forgetfulness of self, and mastery 
over it.’ 

‘<Tt is an easy victory where we love,” 
said py with a touching expression in the 
depths of her soft eyes. 

‘* To one of your instincts, and your loving 
nature, every step towards the right is easy,’ 
he answered, with emotion ; ‘ you can little 
guess at what a cost the victory over self is 
gained by such as I.” 

Mary had no voice to answer; but as she 
— alone over his words, it struck her 

or the first time that he might be in ignorance 
of the rupture of her engagement. ‘* Could 
he have spoken in that tone to one whom he 
despised, or even to one whom he had ceased 
to love? ’’ she asked herself, — *¢ or would he 
have talked of warm and loving instincts as 
blessings to one so lonely as [— with but a 
single anchor in the wide world for all my 
wealth of love? And shall I let this last 
chance pass, and know that he, too, may go 
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to his grave desolate and heart-stricken — or 
shall I tell him all, and let him claim me for 
his own, if he will?’’ She blushed deeply, 
and forgetting there was no eye near, buried 
her face in her hands ; but frame a plan, or 

ut together a speech, by which Coedl might 
a enlightened, she could not. ‘It would 
be worse than all,’’ she thought, ‘if he 
thought me bold and forward. No; I must 
leave it until the right moment comes, and 
if it be God’s will that we part, as it ssems 
we shall, I must bear it as he would have 
me, could he know all.”’ 

Mary’s love for Mrs. Hardwick’s little son 
was soon put to a test, and a severe one. 
After suffering from headache for some days, 
he was ian with fever; and though it 
quickly produced delirium, he never lost his 
consciousness of her presence. He would 
not accept even his mother’s in its stead, nor 
would he bear Cecil’s entrance into the room 
without evincing so much excitement as to 
forbid a repetition of the attempt. With his 
burning hand in Mary’s he lay day after day, 
and when she moistened his lips, or renewed 
the cooling application to his head, he never 
failed to acknowledge it, if it was only by the 

rateful look in his eyes — those eyes so like 

Jecil’s. Thus, in the last few days, so inex- 
pressibly precious to one at least, Mary and 
Cecil were effectually separated, and the time 
for parting drew near ; for he was to join his 
ship, which lay off Fairleigh, immediately 
after the ball, and that was only two days 


‘ off. The time passed slowly — how slowly to 


Mary no one guessed. She saw little of 
Alice, excepting at a distance ; for the utmost 
she did was to open the door now and then, 
and with her handkerchief over her prett 
mouth, to ask nervously if the fever late | 
The window of Grenville’s room, however, 
looking in the opposite direction to her own, 
commanded the garden ; and there she often 
watched her walking with Cecil, or reclining 
by his side ; and so softly rounded was every 
outline of the figure, that it would have been 
a study of grace and freshness, had not a 
certain consciousness, and striving for effect, 
marred all. The strain upon Mary’s spirits 
just then was very great, and sometimes even 
that sight was more than she could bear. 
The girl was so fair— what if in his loneli- 
ness Cecil should turn. to her? - How could 
she bear to know that he had taken to his 
bogom that hollow, trifling heart, on which 
could no more lean pes could an oak 
upon a stripling ash? And straightway poor 
Ace's fautte, he egotism, her pa an pa 
her vanity, were magnified, until Mary started 
v0 find how far from Cecil’s ideal of woman- 
hood her morbid fancies had carried her. 
Still, the fear would make itself heard. But 
the time wore on; the two days at last were 





over, and there was no mention of deferring 
Cecil's departure. 

The child’s fever had abated, and though 
the faithful nurse was still at her post, Alice’s 
vanity so far overcame her fears, that she 
sailed into the sick-room in all the glories of 
her ball attire, to challenge Mary’s admira- 
tion. It was a pretty sight. The delicate 
fabric, so pure a ethereal-looking, was well 
suited to the scarcely matured figure; and 
the small round arms, polished as ivory, were 
not shamed by itsexceeding whiteness. M: 
could not but think that the drooping shoul- 
ders and swelling bust were a little too much 
displayed ; but it was hard to find any fault 
in so fair a picture. A choking rose in her 
throat as she remembered the history of that 
Indian-wrought robe; but she courageously 
subdued it, and steadied her voice to admire 
every detail, even to the faultless gloves and 
the tiny satin slipper. 

As Alice left the room, Mary heard another 
step 5 mage. She would have fled had 
there been a second door; but she soon per- 
ceived that the agitation of her visitor was 
too great to permit of his observing hers. 

Perhaps if she had known that foran hour 
past he had been upon his knees craving 
strength to subdue himself, so far as to give 
her by a word or sign no single pang at that 
last parting — perhaps if she could have 
known it, her love would have overleapt the 
reserve of her womanhood, and she would 
have thrown herself at his feet before it was 
too late. But a strong instinct held her 
back. 

‘Ah! Miss Mary,”’ he said, in a forced 
cheerfulness,’ ‘I need never talk again of 
courage ; I have thought over this parting 
like the veriest coward ’’ — his voice broke 
down, and he added hurriedly: ‘I did not 
mean to ask you, but— but— will you re- 
member me, Mary, — will you think of me 
sometimes? Even the dead would fain be 
unforgotten, and I shall be among the dead 
for you. My God! and have I brought her 
tears?’’ Mary felt him take her hand and 
cover it with kisses; then it was flung from 
him rather than dropped. She looked up, 
and he was gone. 

And she had not uttered a single word ! 
Not a promise of remembrance — not a word 
of gratitude or of the love with which her 
heart was breaking. She heard the carriage- 
wheels roll out of the court, and felt Gren- 
ville’s shivering little figure nestle up to her 
as he whispered in her ear, ‘“ Don’t cry, 
dear.’? She roused herself to replace him in 
bed with a few tender words; and then, as 
she watched him fall asleep, she remembered 
gratefully how, in her last trial, Amy’s 
child, with its feeble hold on life, had been 
given her, as was this little one now, to check 
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the selfishness of her grief,and turn her 
thoughts, even then, to the wants and weak- 
ness of others. She had slept by the boy’s 
side since his illness, but, to-night, was to 
return to her own room ; and fearing to meet 
Mrs. Hardwick, or, indeed, any one, until 
she was more calm, she hastily arranged the 
sick-room, and stole down to bed. The 
moonlight rested full upon her window, and 
showed her a package lying before it. ‘ A 

ting gift from Cecil,’’ she said, instinct- 
ively, as she crossed the room ; and so it was. 
A small selection of books, the case of rich 
Eastern workmanship, curiously designed to 
hold a considerable number of volumes in an 
apparently small space, showed that the 
donor had well understood her likings. Yet 
she turned with a sickness of heart en the 
delicately carved ebony, and the chaste bind- 
el some of her especial favorites, until 
a letter caught her eye. To seize and = 
it was the work of an instant ; but her hot 
tears welled up so fast that she had to pause 
before she could reada single line. It proved 
to be but a few words, entreating her by the 
memory of one they both loved to appeal to 
him as to a brother, if ever in sickness or 
sorrow she should need a friend. Within 
the cover was a bank-note for a hundred 

unds, which, with the books, he left her 
in Arthur’s name; and concluded by saying 
that, if there was any possibility of her de- 
siring his presence in England at some future 
time, they had not parted forever. 

Mary was soothed by his words, and, 
though her inmost heart was aching, she 
laid down with a sweet sense that, parted as 
they were, his protecting love would follow 
her still. She thought that sleep would sure- 
ly never gome that night: but she forgot 
that she was yet young, and that the last 
few days had been inexpressibly ——- 
both to body and mind. She pressed the 
letter to her lips, and retraced, in memory, 
all her intercourse through joy and sorrow 
with the writer ; but the moon soon shone 
upon her sleeping face, and though it was 
pale and blistered with tears, it seemed to 
rest there fondly, as on something holy. In 
her dreams she saw Cecil again, and herself, 
not Alice, white-robed and smiling by his 
side. The moon-beams rolled away, and a 
cloud.darkened the casement; but she slept 
on. Then the carriage-wheels woke the 
echoes of the night, and for a few short hours 
the same roof was to shelter her and him 
she loved. Still she slept; and the sounds 
died away, and silence reigned again, save 
that the wind and the sea answered each 
other with a mournful and prophetic wail- 
ing. But the sleeper still slept on. 

Ah! why does she start so wildly, and 
what glow is that upon her face? — upon 
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the bed and ape the wall, upon her uplift- 
ed hands? Yes! and even upon the broad 
waters it cast that livid glare. No hue of 
sunrise is it, but fierce and flickering, as 
though it were the bloody shadow of some 
huge tongue, licking up the red waters. 
ith a cry of horror, Mary sprang to her 
feet, and threw open the window. Dense 
masses of smoke rolled past; and as they 
cleared away, there, upon the cliff, upon the 
wings of the frighted sea-birds, everywhere 
was that unearthly glare. As the truth 
flashed on her, and she wrung her hands in 
despair, the solemn tolling of the fire-bell 
sounded from the cliff, and she heard dis- 
tinctly the shouts for help, and the dragging 
down of chests and furniture from other 
parts of the house. She was alone, then, 
out of the reach of aid, in the tower — none 
would ever dare to rescue the poor governess. 
But Grenville, the child! She rushed to 
the door; the air was suffocating, the hot 
planks scorched her feet ; it was too plain 
that the flames had gained ground, and cut 
them off from the hope of succor.’ Still 
she would try to save him. Witha strength 
she never dreamt of possessing, she seized the 
sleeping boy and bore him down the scorch- 
ing stairs, unconscious of his weight. One 
lance from his window had told her all. 
he Grange was envelored in flames, and, 
hurrying to and fro amid the gleaming hel- 
mets of the firemen, were trembling figures, 
and faces shining livid with terror, even 
through that lurid heat. The fire had leapt 
onward fiercely in those few seconds, for, as 
she again passed the door which barred 
them in so fatally, a redder glow shone 
through the crackling panels, and fresh 
streams of smoke poured in. She closed her 
own door, and bore the terrified child to the 
window ; but she could not comfort him — 
she could not even pray. Life had been sad 
enough ; but was it to end thus, in this suf- 
a horror, this scorching agony? With 
Grenville in her arms, she rocked to and 


fro ; his piteous voice calling upon his moth- 
er—she, upon God and Cecil. She looked 
once more, despondingly, from the window, 


but the dizzy height made her recoil and 
shudder even then. There was no hope, then 
—none; and again, in her agony, Cecil’s 
name broke louder, and yet louder, from her 
lips. Wasit possible? or was it some mock- 
ing demon that, amid the crashing timber 
and echoing bell, answered with words of 
hope? The door burstopen. Yes, scorched 
and blackened as he was, it was he ! — they 
would never more be parted, but pass to- 

ther through that choking, fiery death. 

he clung to his feet, she covered them with 
her kisses, and he heard her passionate words 
of love. Back to the window, through the 
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hot and darkened air, he bore her and the 
child ; and, as his strong arms encircled her, 
he whispered that even death might come 
now, since he had lived to hear those words. 
But the hand of death was not destined to 
come in that fiery guise. A helmet shone in 
at the window ; the child was lifted up, and 
a gruff voice demanded ‘‘ the woman, for 
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God’s sake!’? But Cecil would not give 
her up. Down the tottering ladder, in those 
protecting arms, he bore his fragile treasure ; 
and his feet had scarcely touched the wel- 
come earth, when with a fearful crash the 
roof fellin. The flames were for the moment 
smothered, and a smoking, blackened ruin 
was all that remained of Fairleigh Grange. 





SraRS ARE THE FLowers or Heaven. —I 
sent a note to ““N. & Q.’’ some time ago, ex- 
pressing my conviction that the original Jocale 
of this beautiful idea was in St. Chrysostom ; 
but, as I could not then give a reference to the 
passage which contained it, my suggestion was 
of course not definite enough to call for attention. 
I am now able to vindicate to the ‘‘ golden- 
mouthed ’’ preacher of Antioch, this expression 
of poetic fancy, the origination of which has ex- 
cited, and deservedly, so much inquiry among 
the readers of “‘N. & Q.”? It occurs in Homily 
X., ‘On the Statues,’’ delivered at Antioch. 
I transcribe the passage from the translation in 
The Library of the Fathers: 


‘¢ Follow me whilst I enumerate the meadows, 
the gardens, the flowering tribes ; all sorts of 
herbs and their uses, their odors, forms, dispo- 
sition ; yea, but their very names; the trees 
which are fruitful and the barren; the nature 
of metals ; that of animals, in the sea or on the 
land ; of those that swim, and those that traverse 
the air ; the mountains, the forests, the groves ; 
the meadow below and the meadow above ; for 
there is a meadow on the earth, and a meadow 
too in the sky; THE VARIOUS FLOWERS OF THE 
sTARS ; the rose below, and the rainbow above ! 
. . . « Contemplate with me the beauty of the 

ky ; how it has been preserved so long without 
being dimmed, and remains as bright and clear 
as if it had been only fabricated to-day ; more- 
over, the power of the earth, how its womb has 
not become effete by bringing forth during so 
long a time!’’ &c.—Homily X., ‘‘On the 
Statues,” pp. 178-9. 


The stars bear tidings, voiceless though they 


are : 
*Mid the calm loveliness of the evening air, 
As one by one they open clear and high, 
And win the wondering gaze of infancy, 
They speak,— yet utter not. Fair heavenly 
flowers, , 
Strewn on the floor-way of the angels’ bowers ! 





*Twas His own hand that twined your chaplets 


right ; 
And thoughts of love are in your wreaths of 


light, 
Unread, unreadable by us : — there lie 
High meanings in your mystic tracery ; 
Silent rebukings of day’s garish dreams, 
And warnings solemn as your own fair beams,” 
— Notes and Queries. 





A Cure ror Wircucrart 1n Lonpon, 1578. 
— Among the City Records (Reports) it ap- 
pears that on April 14, 1573, Alice, the wife of 
Thomas Lambard, chandler, confessed that, with 
the connivance and at the instigation of Thom- 
asyn, the wife of John Clerk, Katherine, the 
wife of John Gold, and Johan Stockley, widow, 
she, by sorcery, witchcraft, enchantment, and 
other such like detestable and abominable prac- 
tices, purposed to kill her husband, and gave 
money to the other three women, for that pur- 
pose, which they also confessed; whereupon it 
was ordered that all four women should be taken 
from the Compter to the Standard in Chepe at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon of the next day 
(Wednesday), and there be set in the pillory, 
and remain one hour and a half, during which 
time each of them should stand naked from the 
middle upwards, and be beaten with rods; and 
moreover, that the said Alice Lambard should 
stand apart from the others, having written in 
great letters on her head “‘ for devising and prac- 
tising, by cosening and witchcraft, to destroy 
and murder her husband;’’ and that the other 
three standing apart by themselves, should have 
written in great letters on their heads ‘for de- 
vising and practising with Alice Lambard, by 
witchcraft and cosening, to destroy the said 
Alice’s husband;”? and Thomasyn Clerk fob 
** keeping counsel with Alice Lambard in a 
lewd and ungodly ptactice.’? After which they 
were to be led back to the Compter till further 
order should be taken. — Votes and Qneries. 
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THE WEST WIND. 


* Of all the airts the wind doth blow, 
I dearly love the west.” 


Lovs-LADEN from the lighted west 

Thou comest with thy soul opprest 

For joy of him : all up the dim, 
Delicious sea blow fearlessly, 

Warm wind, that art the tenderest 

Of all that breathe from south or west, 
Blow whispers of him up the sea : 

~ Upon my cheek, and on my breast, , 

And on the lips which he hath prest, 
Blow all his kisses back to me ! 


Far off, the dark green rocks about, 


All night shines, faint and fair, the far light : 


Far off, the lone, late fishers shout 
From boat to boat i’ the listening starlight : 
Far off, and fair, the sea lies bare, 


Leagues, leagues, beyond the reach of rowing : 


Up creek and horn the smooth wave swells 
And falls asleep; or, inland flowing, 

Twinkles among the silver shells, 

From sluice to sluice of shallow wells; 


Or, down dark pools of purple glowing, 
Sets some forlorn star trembling there 
In his own dim, dreamlike brilliancy. 
And I feel the dark sails growing 
Nearer, clearer, up the sea : 
And I catch the warm west blowing 
All my own love’s sighs to me: 
On the deck I hear them singing 
Songs they sing in my own land: 
hts are swinging, bells are ringing, 
m the deck I see him stand ! 
— Owen Meredith’s Poems. 
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*¢ Tye clouds are fleeting by, father, 

Look in the shining west, 

The great white clouds sail onward 
Upon the sky’s blue breast. 

Look at a snowy eagle, 
His wings are tinged with red, 

And a giant dolphin follows him, 
With a crown upon his head ! ’’ 


The father spake no word, but watch’d 
The drifting clouds roll by; 

He traced a misty vision too 
Upon the shining sky : 

A shadowy form, with well-known grace 
Of weary love and care, 

Above the smiling child she held, 
Shook down her floating hair. 


** The clouds are changing now, father, 

Mountains rise high and higher ! 

And see where red and purple ships 
Sail in a sea of fire! ”’ 

The father press’d the little hand 
More closely in his own, 

And watch’d a cloud-dream in the sky 
That he could see alone. 





Bright angels carrying far away 
A white form, cold and dead, 

Two held the feet, and two bore up 
The flower-crown’d drooping head. 


‘* See, father, see ! a glory floods 

The sky, and all is bright, 

And clouds of every hue and shade 
Burn in the golden light. 

And now above an azure lake 
Rise battlements and towers, 

Where knights and ladies climb the heights, 
All bearing purple flowers.’’ 


The father look’d, and, with a pang 
Of love and strange alarm, 

Drew close the little eager child © 
Within his sheltering arm; 

From out the clouds the mother looks 
With wistful glance below, . 

She seems to seek the treasure left 
On earth so long ago; 

She holds her arms out to her child, 
His cradle-song she sings : 

The last rays of the sunset gleam 
Upon her outspread wings. 


Calm twilight veils the summer sky, 
The shining clouds are gone; 
In vain the merry laughing child 
Still gaily prattles on; 
In vain the bright stars, one by one, 7 
On the blue silence start, 
A dreary shadow rests to-night 
Upon the father’s heart. 
— Household Words. 





THE MOSS ROSE. 


THE moss rose that she gave me, 
When we were both at school, 
When she was like a singing-bird, 
And I was like a — fool ! 

The moss rose that she gave me, 
Alas ! for me and her, 

Too late I learned the language 
Of the little messenger. 


The moss rose that she gave me, 
1 folded in my book, ’ 

And years from then, I saw it all ! 
The meaning, and the look; 

But ah! the days had long gone by 
When we were both at school, 

When she was like a singing-bird, 
And I was like a — fool! 


The moss rose that she gave me, 
That in my book I thrust, 
The stem is white and broken, 
And the leaves are blushing dust ; 
About my temples I can trace 
The gathering threads of snow, 
And the singing-bird, from sorrow, 
Flew to Heaven, years ago. 


: 











THE GREAT VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 


Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 
THE GREAT VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 


Hiro, Hawa, October 18, 1855. 

Dm you ever hear of Hawaii? It is a 
grain of dust in the wide Pacific. It is the 
apex of a mountain whose base is covered by 
those deep waters not yet sounded by the 
mariner’s plummet. It is a heap of basaltic 
rocks, thrown up in fusion from immeasurable 
depths below. It is the top of a chimney 
leading down to the burning bowels of the 
earth. It is one of the safety-valves of our 
planet; through which escape the steam and 
gases which might shatter our mundane 
abode. It is a gem on the bosom of the 
ocean. It is an oasis in a wilderness of 
waters—an emerald bower which charms 
and enchants the restless pilgrim. It is a 
little landscape in which are combined the 
beautiful, the lovely, the charming, the pic- 
turesque, the romantic, the inimitable, the 
wild, the grand, the lofty, the sublime, the 
awful, the terrific. Laughing landscapes, 
merry rills, dashing cascades, waving forests, 
smoking scoria, frowning precipices, mural 
* battlements, “‘ cloud-capped mountains,’’ and 
thundering volcanoes all cluster here, and all 
are encircled by ‘‘the deep blue sea,’’ and 
fringed with snowy foam. Hawaii is a prize 
for which mighty nations have struggled, and 
over which they now watch with jealous 
interest. And more—it is a field where 
Christianity and civilization have begun to 
shed their genial beams—a jewel plucked 
from the hand of Satan to adorn the diadem 
of Immanuel. But to the point. We pro- 
pose to give you a brief sketch of one of the 
most wonderful ‘volcanic eruptions ever wit- 
nessed on our planet. You are aware that 
we have a permanent volcano — Kilauea — 
some thirty miles from Hilo. This is a vast 
pit about ten miles in circuit, and varying in 
depth from 600 to 1,200 feet. Within this 
cauldron the fires are always burning, some- 
times sluggishly, then again with fearful 
vehemence, while the ebon floor of the crater 
is raised hundreds of feet by upheaving forces 
and successive overflowings, and again de- 
pressed by lateral and subterranean disgorge- 
ments. For several months past this crater 
has been intensely active. You may have 
read the published account of our grand 
eruptions of 1840, 43, and °52, beside sev- 
eral minor ones. All these were wonders of 
a startling kind. But an eruption is now in 
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progress which eclipses all these. Its seat is 
near the summit of Mauna Loa (Long 
Mountain) 12,000 feet above sea-level. Ki- 
lauea is only 4,000 feet high, and is 35 miles 
from the present eruption. The altitude of 
Mauna Loa is nearly 14,000 feet. It isa 
vast volcanic dome, composed of slag, scoria, 
pumice, and other earthy matter, thrown up 
from the bowels of the earth in an igneou®, 
state, and heaped in wild and jagged masses 
to its present height. And still the process 
of disgorgement goes on, and still the Plu- 
tonic bull rises, and from his lanced heart a 
gory stream gushes forth. On the evening 
of the 11th of August a point of light was 
seen on the mountain, which, in a short time, 
rose and spread and flooded those high alti- 
tudes with a glowing radiance. An im- 
mense valve had opened, out of which rushed 
floods of igneous fusion, and poured down 
the mountain sides in dazzling brightness. 
Down, down the figry current rolled — diving 
into caves, rending their mineral roofs— 
exploding vast boulders — melting the rocks 
— startling the wild bull, the rough goat, 
and the mountain bird with its awful detona- 
tions —lighting up the heavens with a lurid 
glare, and sending off its gyrating and con- 
volving clouds of black, dun, white, blue, 
purple, and scarlet, on the wings of every 
wind. Steam, smoke, and deadly gases filled 
the atmosphere, and the sight ‘‘ was like 
devouring fire on the top of the mount.” 
For sixty-eight days this fearful furnace has 
been in full blast, and ‘still the fountain is 
not exhausted. The main stream, including 
all its windings, we estimate at sixty miles 
long, with an average breadth of three miles. 
Lateral streams shoot off at all angles from 
the main trunk, and sometimes the great 
stream separates into several channels, which 
again unite, thus forming many islands down 
the side and at the base of the mountain. 
The depth may vary from 3 to 300 feet. 
On the plains at the base of the mountain 
it spreads and forms lakes and seas of five, 
six, or eight miles in breadth. The superfi- 
cial area now covered with the smouldering 
masses may be 115,200 acres. This is Plu- 
to’s farm, or the slag from Vulcan’s forge. 
Its cubic measurement we will not attempt, 
nor will we weigh its ponderous masses. The 
great fire-pump still works with awful force 
at its high fountain, and the molten river 
rushes madly down toward Hilo. Its ter- 
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minus is in a dense forest in the rear, and 
here, at the distance of some ten miles, it is 
gnawing down ancient trees, consuming all 
vegetable life, filling ravines, eating up the 
soil, drinking the streams, blasting the rocks, 
winding among the hills, or heaving them 
from their bases, leveling ridges, overcoming 
all obstructions, grading its own iron way, 
- and moving in sullen progress upon us. 
Our atmosphere is loaded with dingy smoke 
and mineral gases, through which the sun’s 
rays struggle with a yellow and sickly light, 
and all nature seems shrouded as in funeral 
drapery. Never was Hilo so hushed, so 
inquiring, so thoughtful. Many keep vigils 
the livelong night, and during the day plan 
modes of conveyance and places of deposit 
for the little earthly substance they have col- 
lected. And still the fiery ruin lingers in 
the woods, and still we hope and pray that 
the breath Which kindled will extinguish 
it— that a high behest from the Eternal 
Throne will say, “Hitherto — and no further.’ 
In an air-line the seat of eruption is about 
forty-five miles from Hilo, but so tortuous is 
the route, that one has to travel sixty-five or 
seventy miles to reach it. Between the port 
of Hilo and the mountain a dense forest some 
thirty miles wide interposes. This forest is 
so filled and entangled with tropical jungle 
as to be impenetrable by man except on con- 
dition of cutting and beating his way step by 
step, often at the rate of one or two miles a 
day. Wild streams of water from the moun- 
tains do, however, tear their way through 
the woods, bringing with them, in times of 
freshet, trees, shrubs, vines, leaves, rubbish, 
and earth, leaving a channel of hard, basaltic 
rocks. Such a channel is, in a dry time, the 
best track through the forest. On the 2d 
inst., a Mr. McCully (of Yale), with myself 
and four natives, started for the scene and 
the source of the present eruption. Taking 
the channel of a stream which enters Hilo 
Bay, as our path, we advanced with much 
toil through the dense jungle along its banks, 
and rested at night at the roots of an ancient 
tree — having made about twelve miles. The 
next day we made about twelve miles more, for 
the most part in the rocky bed of the stream, 
the water being low. Volcanic smoke filled 
the forest, and charred leaves came floating 
on the breeze and falling into the wild chan- 
nel we were threading. At night, when the 
shades gathered over these deep solitudes, 
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unbroken save by the bellowing of the moun-_ 
tain bull, the barking of the wild dog, the 
grant of the forest boary the wing and the 
note of the restless bird, the chirping of the 
insect, the falling of a time-worn tree, the 
gurgling of the rill, and the wild roar of the 
cataract, we made our little bed of ferns 
under the trunk of a prostrate tree, and 
here, for the first time, we found that the 
molten stream had passed us in the jungle on 
our left, and was now many miles below us 
on its way to Hilo. But we would not 
retreat, and as the jungle was nearly im- 
penetrable in the direction of the stream, we 
pursued our upward way in the bed of the 
river till half past one pP. m. on the third 
day, when we found ourselves out of the 
forest, and on the high plateau at the base 
of the mountain. I cannot stop to describe 
the beautiful, the romantic, the wild, the 
wonderful, in the banks, the narrows, the 
widenings, the rocks, the rapids, the cascades, 
the basins, the caves, and natural bridges of 
this solitary stream. Nor can I speak of the 
velvet mosses, the modest creepers, the rich 
festoons, the sweet wild flowers, the gigantic 
ferns, the ancient forests, and all the tropical 
giories which are mirrored in its limpid 
waters. We needed an artist and a natural- 
ist to fix the glowing panorama, to paint the 
flora and catch the fauna of these romantic 
solitudes. 

When we emerged from the upper skirts 
of the woods, a dense fog obstructed our 
view of all distant objects, so that we could 
not see the summit-fires, nor trace the mol- 
ten stream down the slope of the mountain. 
We encamped early in a vast cave; but 
during the night the stars came out, and the 
volcanic fires played brilliantly from their 
high source, down the mountain sides, over 
the scorified plains, and far down in the forest 
toward Hilo. 

Early in the morning (Friday, the 5th) 
we left our cavern, and at half past seven 
a. M. were on that black and smouldering 
stream for which we had been searching for 
more than three days. Almost as far as the 
eye could reach these regions had been flooded 
with seas of fusion—now, for the most 
part, hardened, but still smoking and crack- 
ling with heat and escaping gases. 

We passed several miles up the left verge 
of the stream, and finding a narrow, well- 


solidified place, we crossed over to the right — 
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verge — our passage occupying an hour and a 
quarter. We now ascended rapidly along 
the right bank of the stream, sometimes 
upon it, and again skirting it, according to 
the facility of travelling or the directness of 
its course. The stream is very tortuous, 
making ample detours and sudden zigzags, 
so that we saved much by cutting off bends 
or following the bases of the triangles de- 
scribed in its course. 

All this day we came to no open fire. 
The first overflowings had stiffened and solidi- 
fied in contact with the atmosphere, forming 
a broad ebon pall. 

Under this self-made counterpane the con- 
tinuous stream had formed a vast duct ; and 
in this subterranean pyroduct it now flows 
like oil, at the depth of from twenty to one 
hundred feet, unexposed to the. stiffening 
action of the air. 

At night we slept on the higher regions 
of the mountain, beyond the line of vegeta- 
tion, with the slag for our pillow, the 
heavens for our canopy, the stars for our 
watch-fires, and Israel’s Shepherd for our 
guardian. 

We were astir early on Saturday morning, 
climbing over indescribable hills, cones, ridges, 
and masses of hot and smoking debris and 
scoria, scattered wild and wide over those 
Plutonic regions. We soon came to a line 
of jagged cones, with open orifices of from 
twenty to one hundred feet in diameter, 
standing over the molten river, and furnish- 
ing vents for its steam and gases. 

We approached the vents with awe, and, 
looking down their fiery throats, we heard 
the infernal surgings, and saw the mad rush- 
ings of the great molten stream, fused to a 
white heat. The angle of descent is from 
8° to 25°, and we judged the velocity to be 
forty miles an hour. 

The maddening stream seemed to be hur- 
rying on, as if on swift commission from the 
Eternal to execute a work of wrath and 
desolation in the realms below. Upward 
and onward we went — climbing ridge after 
ridge, parched with thirst, panting in a rare 
atmosphere, blinded by smoke, almost scathed 
by heat and excoriated by sulphurous gases. 

All the rest of the way we saw frequent 
openings into the fiery canal, upon whose 
arched ceiling we walked for miles, with the 
fearful stream rushing madly beneath our 
feet. Atl p.m. we found ourselves at the 


terminal crater, and standing on its craggy 
and smoking crest. 

This was the high fountain of eruption — 
the great chimney whose throat goes down 
immeasurable depths into those fearful realms 
where man’s eye never penetrated, and where 
he cannot look and live. For nearly five 
days we had struggled to gain this point; 
and now we were here — specks, atoms in 
creation — obscured by smoke, startled by 
infernal hissings, confounded, stunned, an- 
nihilated, amid these wild wonders, these 
awful displays of power which had scattered 
such a tempest of fiery hail, and raised such 
a raging sea of molten rocks on these ever- 
lasting hills. The grandeur, the sublimity, 
the terror of the scene were unutterable. A 
vast chasm had opened horizontally on the 
top of the mountain, and along this yawning 
fissure stood a series of elongated, jagged, and 
burning cones, about one hundred feet high, 
rent through this larger diameter, and throw- 
ing op dense columns of blue and white 
smoke, which covered the mountain’s sum- - 
mit, rolled in fleecy masses down its sides, 
and spread out like the wings of chaos over 
unmeasured regions. Still no fire could be 
seen in this fountain—crater. We could 
feel it everywhere, and we could see and hear 
its escaping gases; but the throats of the 
cones were clogged with hot masses of cin- 
ders, pumice and ashes, with cracks, crevices, 
&e., for the escaping smoke. The fusion had 
long since found vent in a lateral, subter- 
ranean duct, several hundred feet below the 
rim of the crater, and in this covered way it 
flows off until it makes its appearance, as 
described, some two miles down the side of 
the mountain. 

After a satisfactory survey of the terminal 
crater, and of the vast floods of ignition on 
the summit of the mountain, we descended 
a few miles down the eastern slope and took 
our lodgings among the rocks, without wood, 
and with only a few spoonfuls of water. 
Unwittingly we gassed the last watering 
place early on Friday morning, and, having 
only a quart in our canteen, this was our 
whole allowance till 9 a. m. on Monday. 
We were reduced to a single spoonful each 
(six of us), and this only at our meals. 

In this high and rocky nest we spent the 
Sabbath, having a full view of the fires from 
the high furnace above to the terminus of 





the stream, as it ate its way, like a fiery ser- 
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pent, through the forest and jungle far 
below. 

On Monday we decamped early, and laid 
our course for old Kilauea. At noon we 
were befugged, lost our way, and encamped 
at 1 p.m. On Tuesday we found our track 
and reached Kilauea. On Wednesday we 
explored, took measurements, collected speci- 
mens, &c., and on Thursday reached home, 
having been absent ten days. 

Oct. 23.— It is now seventy-three days 
since the great mountain eruption com- 
menced, and still its vigor is not abated. 
Had we found the incandescent stream flow- 
ing into the sea on our return from the 
mount, we had not been disappointed. 
Nothing but the great distance, the tortuous 
course of the stream, and the many obstruc- 
tions in the route, could have prevented it 
from reaching the sea in one week. Down 
the side of the mountain proper, say twenty- 
five miles, it flows with terrible swiftness. 
At the base of the mount it flows over a 
plain of scoriform matter, cooled when agi- 
tated like the ocean in a tempest, and pre- 
senting a foaming surface of hills, valleys, 
cones, pits, ridges, gorges, caverns, &c., of 
some ten miles broad. Here the molten 
stream struggles, expanding, contracting, di- 
viding, struggling to overcome obstructions, 
filling up vast basins, &c., and thus pushing 
sluggishly on to its third stage. This is that 
broad and dense forest already spoken of, 
extending from the plains at the base of the 
mountain, to within a few miles of the 
shores of Hilo. Here the fiery stream has 
found its greatest obstructions. 

Through this forest the slope is very 
gradual—say 3°; while, in addition to 
hills, ridges, gorges, basins, etc., it meets 
hundreds of enormous trees, and dives into 
swamps of mud, pools of water, and wet 
jungles, which act as a prompt damper. 
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Here, also, it finds a deep soil, which it 
must convert into ashes and igneous matter. 
Often, therefore, it does not progress an eighth 
of a mile a day in the woods, and thus our 
town has been more than once saved from 
devouring fire. In 1852 an igneous river 
approached within ten miles of us. That 
caused much solicitude, but this more, as the 
amount disgorged is greater, and the stream 
heads more directly for our town and harbor. 
One week brought the fearful stream from 
the mountain summit into the woods, or 
half way to the shore. In this forest it has 
been incessantly at work for sixty-six days, 
and yet the petrifying head of this Medusa 
does not emerge from the lower skirts of the 
jungle. We therefore begin to feel that the 
threatened ruin may be averted, and that the 
igneous current may spend its force in the 
furest, and thus open a future highway to 
the mountains. 

Should the stream continue to flow for a 
few days more, I propose to make a second 
exploration — not as the first, to the high 
terminal fountain, but to the terminus, or 
end of the stream, as it eats its sullen way 
in the jungle, revealed only by its clouds of 
smoke by day and its baleful fires by night. 
This can be done only by cutting through 
the entangled forest, step by step, until we 
meet the fiery dragon in his own hidden 
pathway. Many a time have I thus ap- 
proached an incandescent stream and dipped 
up its glowing fusion. 

The foregoing is a glance at the facts con- 
nected with our present eruption, and our 
rapid tour to the mountain. Taking into 
account the duration of the flow. the length 
and breadth of the stream, and the amount 
of igneous matter disgorged — to say nothing 
of its present approach to our town — it is 
the greatest eruption I have witnessed during 
my twenty years’ residence at Hilo. 





° 
Errtapu. —The following epitaph was copied 
from a monument in Tichfield Church, Hants: 


«« The Hvsband, speakinge trewly of his Wife, 
Read his losse in hir death, hir praise in life. 

Heare Lucie Quinsie Bromfield buried lies, 

With neighbours sad deepe weepinge, hartes, 
sighes, eyes. 

Children eleaven, tenne livinge me she brought. 

More kind, trewe, chaste was noane, in deed, 
word, thought. 

Howse, children, state, by hir was ruld, bred, 
thrives. 





One of the best of maides, of women, wives, 
Now gone to God, her heart sent long before; 
In fasting, prayer, faith, hope, and alms’ deedes 
stoare. 
If anie faulte, she loved me too much. 
Ah, pardon that, for ther are too fewe such ! 
Then, reader, if thou not hard-hearted bee, 
Praise God for hir, but sighe and praie for mee. 
Here by hir dead, I dead desire to lie, 
Till, rais’d to life, wee meet no more to die. 
1618.” 














‘¢ OUTLIVED HER USEFULNESS.”’ 


‘From the (New York) Examiner. 
“OUTLIVED HER USEFULNESS.”’ 


Reverence for age should be instilled very 
early into the minds of children ; and, like 
all seed sown by a mother’s hand, it will take 
deep root there. Then will the virtues of 
the aged shine very brightly befure the mind, 
and their infirmities be looked on with great 
leniency and pity. Next to motherless chil- 
dren, do the ‘‘stricken-in-years’’ claim our 
sympathy. 

‘* The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips which they had pressed 
In their bloom ; 
And the names they loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.’’ 


Not long since, a good-looking man, in 
middle life, came to our door asking for ‘* the 
minister.’” When informed that he was out 
of town, he seemed disappointed and anxious. 
On being questioned as to his business, he 
replied, ‘‘I have lost my mother, and as this 
place used to be her home, and as my father 
lies here, we have come to lay her beside 
him.” 

Our heart rose in sympathy, and we said, 
‘*'You have met with a great loss.” 

** Well — yes,”’ replied the strong man, 
with hesitancy, ‘‘a mother is a great loss in 
general — but, our mother had outlived her 
usefulness — she was in her second childhood, 
and her mind had grown as weak as her 
body, so that she was no comfort to herself, 
and was a burden to everybody. There were 
seven of us sons and daughters, and as we 
could not find anybody who was willing to 
board her, we agreed to keep her among us 
a year about. But I’ve had more than my 
share of her, for she was too feeble to be 
moved when my time was out ; and that was 
more than three months before her death. 
But then, she was a good mother, in her day, 
and toiled very hard to bring us all up.”’ 

Without looking at the face of the heart- 
less man, we directed him to the house of 
a neighboring pastor, and returned to our 
nursery. We gazed on the merry little faces 
there, which smiled or grew sad in imitation 
of ours— those little ones to whose ear no 
word in our language is half so sweet as 
‘* Mother ;’’ and we wondered if that day 
could ever come when they would say of us, 
“*She has outlived her usefulness — she is no 
comfort to herself, and a burden to everybody 
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else !’? And we hoped that before such a day 
should dawn we might be taken to our rest. 
God forbid that we should outlive the love of 
our children! Rather let us die while our 
hearts are a part of their own, that our 
graves may be watered with their tears, and 
our love linked with their hopes of heaven. 

When the bell tolled for the mother’s 
burial, we went up to the sanctuary to pay 
our only token of respect to the aged stranger ; 
for we felt that we could give her memory a 
tear, even though her own children had none 
to shed. 

‘She was a good mother in her day, and 
toiled hard to bring us all up — but she had 
outlived her usefulness —she was no comfort 
to herself, and a burden to everybody else.”’ 
These cruel, heartless words rang in our ears 
as we saw the coffin borne up the aisle. The 
bell tolled long and loud, until its iron tongue 
had chronicled the years of the tvil-worn 
mother, One—two — three — four — five ; 
— how clearly and almost merrily each stroke 
told of her once peaceful slumber in her 
mother’s bosom, and of her seat at nightfall 
on her weary father’s knees. Sir — seven — 
eight — nine —ten—rang out the tale of 
her sports upon the greensward, in the 
meadow, and by the brook. Eleven — twelve 
— thirteen — fourteen — fifteen, spoke more 
gravely of school days and little household 
joys and cares. Sixteen — seventeen — eigh- 
teen, sounded out the enraptured visions of 
maidenhood, and the dream of early love. 
Nineteen brought before us the happy bride. 
Twenty spoke of the young mother, whose 
heart was full to bursting with the new 
strong love which God had wakened in her 
bosom. And then, stroke after stroke told of 
her early womanhood — of the love and care, 
and hopes and fears and toils through which 
she passed during those long years, till Fifty! 
rang out, harsh and loud. From that to 
Sizty, each stroke told of the strong, warm- 
hearted mother and grandmother, living over 
again her own joys and sorrows in those of 
her children and children’s children. Every 
family of all the group wanted grandmother 
then, and the only strife was who should 
secure the prize ; but hark! the bell tolls on! 
Seventy — seventy-one — two — three — four. 
She begins to grow feeble, requires some care, 
is not always perfectly patient or satisfied ; 
she goes from one child’s house to another, 
so that no one place seems like home. She 
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murmurs in plaintive tones that, after all her 
toil and weariness, it is hard she cannot be 
allowed a home to die in ; that she must be 
sent rather than invited from house to house. 
Eighty — eighty-one — two — three — four ; 
— ah, she is now a second child — now ‘‘ she 
has outlived her usefulness—she has now 
ceased to be a comfort to herself or anybody ; ”’ 
— that is, she has ceased to be profitable to 
her earth-craving and money-grasping chil- 
dren. P 

Now sounds out, reverberating through 
our lonely forest, and echoing back from our 
** hill of the dead,” Eighty-nine! There she 
lies now in the coffin, cold and still—she 
makes no trouble now — demands no love, no 
soft words, no tender little offices. A look 
of patient endurance, we fancied also an ex- 
pression of grief for unrequited love, sat on 
her marble features. Her children were 
there, clad in weeds of woe, and in irony we 
remembered the strong man’s words, “‘ She 
was a good mother in her day.” 

When the bell ceased tolling, the strange 
minister rose in the pulpit. His form was 
erect and his voice strong, but his hair was 
silvery white. He read several passages of 
Scripture, expressive of God’s compassion to 
feeble man, and especially of His tenderness 
when gray hairs are on him and his strength 
faileth. He then made some touching re- 
marks on human frailty, and of dependence 
on God, urging all present to make their peace 
with their Maker while in health, that they 
might claim his promises when heart and 
flesh should fail them. ‘Then,’ he said, 
‘the eternal God shall be thy refuge, and 
beneath thee shall be the everlasting arms.’ 
Leaning over the desk, and gazing intently 
on the coffined form before him, he then said 
reverently: ‘‘ From a little child I have hon- 
ored the aged; but never till gray hairs cov- 
ered my own head, did I know truly how 
much love and sympathy this class have a 
right to demand of their fellow-creatures. 





‘¢ OUTLIVED HER USEFULNESS.”’ 


Now I feel it. Our mother,” he added most 
tenderly, ‘‘ who now lies in death before us, 
was a stranger to me, as are all these her de- 
scendants. All I know of her is what her son 
has told me to-day—that she was brought 
to this town from afar, sixty-nine years ago, 
a happy bride—that here she passed most 
of her life, toiling as only mothers ever have 
strength to toil, until she had reared a large 
family of sons and daughters — that she left 
her home here, clad in the weeds of widow- 
hood, to dwell among her children; and that, 
till health and vigor left her, she lived for 
you, her descendants. You, who together 
have shared her love and her care, know how 
well you have requited her. God forbid that 
conscience should accuse any of you of in- 
gratitude or murmuring on account of the 
care she has been to you of late. When you 
go back to your homes, be careful of your 
words and your example before your own 
children, for the fruit of your own doing you 
will surely reap from them when you your- 
selves totter on the brink of the grave. I 
entreat you, as a friend, as one who has him- 
self entered the ‘evening of life,’ that you 
never say in the presence of your families nor 
of heaven, ‘Our mother had outlived her 
usefulness —she was a burden to us.’ Nev- 
er, never; a mother cannot live so long as 
that! No; when she can no longer labor 
for her children, nor yet care for herself, she 
can fall like a precious weight on their faith- 
ful bosoms, and call forth by her helplessness 
all the noble, generous feelings of their na- 
tures. 

‘* Adieu, then, poor toil-worn mother ! there 
are no more sleepless nights, no more days 
of pain for thee. Undying vigor and ever- 
lasting usefulness are part of the inheritance 
of the redeemed. Feeble as thou wert on 
earth, thou wilt be no burden on the bosom 
of Infinite Love, but there shalt thou find thy 
longed-for rest, and receive glorious sympathy 
from Jesus and his ransomed fold.’’ 

J.D. C. 





Mormon Erymotocy.— W. Richards, ‘‘ His- 
forian and General Church Recorder’? of the 
Mormons, says: 


** Mormon is the name of an ancient prophet, 
and signifies more good. ‘Mormonism,’ a new 
coined word by the enemy, signifies aLL TRUTH, 





PRESENT, PAST, AND FUTURE; and the ‘ Mor- 
mon’s’ creed is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. And this creed is what 
the devil and all his imps are eternally fighting 
against, and not against the believers of that 
creed only, so far as the truth influences their 
actions.’’ — Millenial Star, 1860, p. 341. 











BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 


From Notes and Queries. 
BULLS AND — ENGLISH AND 
I b 


CoLeErincE, in a paper contributed by him 
to his friend Southey’s Omniana, or Hore 
Otiosiores, furnishes an exemplification and 
definition of balls, which, he asserts, — 


*¢ Will be found always to contain in them a 
confusion of (what the schoolmen would have 
called) objectivety with subjectivety; in plain 
English, the impression of a thing as it exists in 
itself and extrinsically, with the idea which the 
mind abstracts from the impression,”’ 


and defines farther that — 


‘* A bull consists in a mental juxtaposition of 
incongruous ideas, with the sensation, but with- 
out the sense, of connection.’’ 


Adopting this explanation, which appears as 
satisfactory as any yet given, our own experi- 
ence both from reading and conversation will 
hardly allow us to dissent from the Quarterly 
Reviewer, who, in a notice of Miss Ed 
worth’s Essay on Irish Bulls (vol. 1. p. 9st), 
coincides with that delightful writer as to the 
gross injustice of the exclusive attribution of 
these phraseological peculiarities to the natives 
of the country of which she was so distinguish- 
ed an ornament. That the soil, however, of 
the Irish intellect does afford more congenial 
pasture for the animal than is to be found else- 
where, I am not prepared to deny; but do 
believe that the —— thoroughbred bull is 
far more rarely found in less favored climes. 
Mere blunders, however, are plentiful enough 
everywhere ; and as an appropriate instance, 
perhaps that of the honest lowland farmer, 
though well known, may here bear repetition, 
who, having purchased a copy of Miss ~ 
worth’s essay, pronounced her “ A puir silly 
body to write a book on bulls, and no ane 
word 0’ horned cattle in it a’, forby the bit 
beastie (the vignette) at the —t v 
Swift is a singularly clear writer, but in- 
stances may be cited to show that he has not 
escaped the national peculiarity; such, for 
example, as his emphatic adjuration : 


‘* Therefore, I do most earnestly exort you as 
Christians, as parents, and as lovers of your 
country, to read this paper with the utmost 
attention, or get it read to you by others.’? — 
First Drapier’s Letter. 


This reminds us of the well-known epitaph, 
English I think, — 

‘* Reader, if thou canst read,’’ &. 
The essence of a bull may be discovered in 
the following remark of Goldsmith, another 


Irishman, who, writing to Johnson, com- 
plains : 


‘* Whenever I write anything, the public make 
® point to know nothing about it.’’ 
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Writers of the class to which Mr. Gilfillan be- 
longs, ‘‘ ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores,”’ afford 
many an instance in proof of the truth of 
Miss Edgeworth’s position. To take an illus 
tration from the ‘horticultural ’’ pages of 
this author : 


‘‘He must have seen in a blaze of blinding 
light, the vanity and evil, the folly and madness 
of the worldly or selfish, and the grandeur and 
truth of the disinterested and Christian life.’? — 
Bards of the Bible, p. 222. 


We may ask this ‘‘splendid”’ writer to de- 
scribe the process of seeing by means of that 
which destroys the visual faculty: this may 
be pronounced a genuine bull. 

Mr. Cunningham, for whose most interest- 
ing notes to Johnson’s Lives of the Poets we 
cannot be too grateful, pronounces his author 


‘¢ The most distinguished of his contemporaries.’” 

— Preface, p. v. 
We might ask how the Doctor could be his 
own contemporary; but Mr. Cunningham 
doubtless used this phrase, asa figure of speech, 
advisedly, and will defend himself with Mil- 
ton’s often quoted — 


*¢ Adam, the godliest man of men since born 
His sons, —the fairest of her daughters, Eve.’’ 
— Paradise Lost. 


I notice a growing misuse of the logical 
term ‘‘ correlative,” it being often employed as 
synonymous with ‘‘ correspondent.’’ Thus: 


“Tf a pictorial correlative must be found for 
Waller, let him pair off with M. Petitot, the 
famous miniaturist in enamel.’’— Bentley’s 
Miscellany, Jan., 1855. 


A corruption of this kind in periodical liter- 
ature does not excite surprise ; I did not ex- 
pect it, however, from a ‘ graduate : ” 


‘© Pediment and spire are precisely correla- 
tive terms, being each the crowning feature in 
ecclesiastical edifices.” — Ruskin’s Lectures, 
1854, p. 52. . 


Anagreeablelady-writer gives us the follow- 
ing extraordinary description of the Russian 
capital : 

‘‘The real and peculiar magnificence of St. 
Petersburg consists in thus sailing, apparently 
upon the bosom of the ocean, into a city of 
palaces.’’—Sedgwick’s Letters from the Baltic. 


This isa Jandslip with a vengeance! Warren, 

in, is an extremely careless writer. Hear 
his description of a cigar of Brobdignagian 
dimensions, and jointed, I suppose, like a flute, 
for convenience of carriage : 


‘¢The astonished Yahoo, smoking, as well as 
he could, a cigar, with which he had filled all 
his pockets !’? — Ten Thousand a-Year, ch. 
xu. 
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Sir Walter Scott perpetrates a curious blun- 
der in one of his novels in making certain of 
his characters behold a sunset over the waters 
of a seaport, I think Montrose, situated on 
the eastern coast of Scotland. Godwin, too, 
in his Caleb Williams ; or Things as they are, 
by the prolonged detention of his hero in 
prison, evidently regards Habeas Corpus as a 
thing that is not. 

The following passage from Dr. Latham’s 
English Language seems to me to require 
some explanation ; speaking of the genitive 
or possessive case, he says, — 

“In the plural number, however, it is rare; 
so rare, indeed, that whenever the plural ends 
in s (as it always does), there is no genitive.’’ — 
P. 217. 

Some of the finest blunders that have been 
perpetrated are to be found in necrological 
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and epitaphic records; in a recent obituary 
of some ‘‘ oldest inhabitant,” it was stated 
that the defunct had “ continued to walk to 
church for the last ten years without inter- 
mission.”’ 

The anachronisms and other errors of 
painters form an amusing chapter in every 
compilation on the fine arts; I have seen an 
engraving after Morland, in which a plentiful 
crop of apples is being gathered from the oak 
tree, in painting which that inimitable and 
truly English artist was facile princeps ; and 
when Hogarth, in his plate of ‘* Morning,” 
represents an old lady proceeding to her 
matutinal devotions, he indicates the earli- 
ness of the hour by making the hands of the 
clock point to seven minutes past five, — an 
hour at which, on a winter morning, it 
would be impossible to discern either clock 
or lady. 





Errrapa at Woop Drrron. — You have re- 
cently appropriated a small space in your ‘‘ me- 
dium of intercommunication ’’ to the subject of 
epitaphs. I can furnish you with one, which I 
have been accustomed to regard as a “‘ grand 
clamacterical absurdity.’ About thirty years 
ago, when making a short summer ramble, I 
entered the churchyard of Wood Ditton, near 
Newmarket, and my attention was attracted by 
a headstone, having inlaid into its upper part a 
piece of iron, measuring about ten inches by six, 
and hollowed out into the shape of adish. I in- 
quired of a cottager residing on the spot what the 
thing meant? I wasinformed that the party whose 
ashes the grave covered was a man who, during 
a long life, had a strange taste for sopping a 
slice of bread in a dripping-pan (a pan over 


- which meat has been roasted), and would re- 


linguish for this all kinds of dishes, sweet or 
savory; that in his will he left a request that a 
dripping-pan should be fixed in his gravestone; 
that he wrote his own epitaph, an exact copy 
of which I herewith give you, and which he re- 
quested to be engraven on the stone : 


‘* Here lies my corpse, who was the man 
That loved a sop in the dripping-pan; 
But now believe me I am dead, — 

See here the pan stands at my head. 
Still for sops till the last I cried, 
But could not eat, and so I died. 
My neighbors they perhaps will laugh, 
When they read my epitaph.”’ 
— Notes and Queries. 


Epicrams.—The two epigrams which follow 
were communicated to me many years ago by 
the Rev. George Loggin, M. A., of Hertford 
College, long one of the masters of Rugby 
School. He died July 15, 1824, at the age of 
forty; and this reminiscence of their old tutor’s 
name will be welcomed by many a Rugbwan. 


They were represented to have proceeded from 
the pen of Thomas Dunbar of Brasenose, who, 
from 1815 to 1822, was keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum. I have never seen them in print, or 
even in writing. Then were recited memoriter, 
and from memory I write them down; and hence, 
no doubt, there will be some deviations from the 
true text. But they seem too good to be lost; 
and Iam not without hope that a correct copy 
may eventually be elicited from some of your 
correspondents. 

With regard to the first, whether the lines 
were really made on the occasion stated, or the 
occasion was invented (as I am inclined to sus- 
aod to suit the lines, is perhaps not very ma- 
terial : 


‘Reply to Miss Charlotte Ness, who inquired 
the meaning of the logical terms ABSTRACT 
and ConcrETE. 


‘** Say what is dbstract, what Concrete? 
Their differences define.’ 
‘They both in one fair persoa meet, 
And that, dear maid, is thine.’ 


* How so? The riddle pray undo.’ 
‘I thus your wish express; 
For when I lovely Charlotte view, 
I then view loveli-Vess.’ *’ 


On acertain D. D. (who, from a peculiarity 
in his walk, had acquired the sobriquet of Dr. 
Toe) being jilted by Miss H——, who eloped 
with herfather’s footman : 


‘6 *"Twixt footman Sam and Doctor Toe 

A controversy fell, 

Which should prevail against his foe, 
And bear away the belle. 

The lady chose the footman’s heart. 
Say, who can wonder? no man: 

The whole prevail’d above the part, 
*Twas Foot-man versus Toe-man.”’ 





— Notes and Queries. 











